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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE Loup THUMP you hear is us patting our backs. As we 
read the page proofs on John A. Marcum’s report from 
Guinea, its leader, Sékou Touré, announced federation with 
nearby Ghana — as he teld Marcum (exclusively) he would. 

Next Week: Our very next issue is the annual Christmas 
Book Number, devoted to reviews and essays on important 
books and writers of the season. This year we have assembled 
another notable lineup. Among 
the features planned: 

® George Gibian of Smith 
College discusses Soviet blun- 

Boris 
effects 


ders in the case of 
Pasternak, and _ their 
on Soviet writers. 

@ Adolf A. Berle Jr. re- 
views the memoirs of a for- 
mer colleague in the Roose- 
velt Administration, James 
Byrnes’s All in One Lifetime. 

@ Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
now completing the 
volume of his biography of 
FDR, analyzes a Soviet-edited 
collection (now published 
entitled Stalin’s Correspondence 
{ttlee, Roosevelt and Truman. 

@ Manny Farber, one of the great movie critics, examines 
an anthology by another: Agee on Film. 


sect md 


SCHLESSINGER 
with Churchill, 


here), 





® Robert E. Fitch, Dean of the Pacific School of Religion, 
reviews William Barrett’s provocative /rrational Man, while 
Professor Barrett himself discusses Caligula and Other Piays 
by Albert Camus. 

@ Harold Rosenberg, noted art critic, reviews a new 
biography of the Italian painter Amedeo Modigliani, by his 
daughter, Jeane Modigliani. 

©@ Paul Lauter of Dartmouth evaluates 95 Poems, by E. f, 
Cummings, in the light of the poet’s work over the last 
four decades. 

@ Paul Kecskemeti, social philosopher and author of 
Strategic Surrender, examines the ideas and methods jp 
Mortimer Adler’s The Idea of Freedom. 

@ judah Goldin of Yale discusses More Light on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, by Millar Burrows. 

Departure: Anatole Shub, managing editor of this magg- 
zine since 1953, leaves us this week to become associate 
editor of Commentary. Among the innovations in which he 
participated was this column, launched in 1954 and written 
by him 45-50 weeks a year. He also organized the symposium 
on “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” and edited the book based 
on it which was published by Beacon Press in 1955. His 
articles included the much-translated booklet, “Labor in the 
Soviet Orbit,” first published here in 1956, and a controversial 
contribution to the “Young Generation” symposium of 1957, 

REMINDER: Only 24 days till Christmas! That means you 
have just three weeks to take advantage of our special Gift 
Offer. See pages 28-29 for details. 
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The world's newest nation, which seceded from French West Africa two months ago, 


faces difficult economic and social problems and needs Western help 


Report from Guinea 


KONAKRY 
HE SMILING police inspector at 

Koundara, across the border from 
Senegal, welcomes the rare foreign 
visitor in the name of the new Re- 
public of Guinea. He proclaims his 
country’s friendly intentions toward 
all nations. extols its waterfalls, wild 
game and green mountains, and then 
apologizes. for he is not yet equipped 
with the proper bureaucratic para- 
phernalia of 
with which to stamp a passport. 

From Youkounkoun to Konakry, 
the traveler finds the same genial re- 
ception and unruffled calm. If there 
is any apparent threat to peace and 


national sovereignty 


order, it is not, as some would sug- 
gest, among the Peulh inhabitants of 
the Fouta Djalon, whose chiefly re- 
ligious rulers once opposed and were 
then squashed by President Sékou 
Touré’s political machine, the Demo- 
cratic party of Guinea (PDG). It 
comes only from the roving bands of 
marauding monkeys, whose thievery 
and destructiveness are generally ac- 
cepted as entirely apolitical. 

Guinea is about the size of Oregon 
with a population of 2.6 million di- 
vided into a number of ethnic and 
language groups. The new republic 
owes its existence to the arbitrary 
partitioning of European colonial 
conquest; it owes its national unity 
to the powerful regime and tribal- 
smashing apparatus of the PDG. 

In Konakry, a steamy colonial 
town sprinkled with modern, multi- 
storied monuments to the présence 
francaise, a political revolution is 


December 1, 1958 


By John A. Marcum 
unfolding. Special French Govern- 
ment planes have sped outgoing traf- 
fic at the local airport so that, within 
a month after Guinea’s proclamation 
of independence on October 2, prob- 
ably half of the territory’s 8,000 
European residents had been evacu- 
ated. Engineers, public administra- 


tors, merchants, educators, magis- 
trates — all quickly quitting what 
most regarded as a sinking ship. 
The gloom of the parting colonials 
contrasts sharply with the firm de- 
termination and optimism of the 
Guinean leaders, who face what Gen- 
eral de Gaulle warned would be the 
economic consequences of their de- 
cision to opt for immediate inde- 
pendence. Their ability to cope with 
these constitutes the 
first round of a great political con- 
test, the outcome of which will weigh 


upon of all West and 


consequences 


the future 
Equatorial Africa. 

The Guineans are betting that the 
Franco-African Community will fall 





Here is the first extensive report on 
the newly-proclaimed African re- 
public to appear in the American 
press. John A. Marcum, who is an 
assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Colgate University, is cur- 
rently engaged in research in 
French West and Equatorial Africa, 
under a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. He studied in Paris from 
1952 to 1954, as the recipient of a 
Fulbright fellowship, and received 
his PhD from 1955. 
The photos on the cover and on 
page 5 were taken by the author. 


Stanford in 





apart quickly under the divisive pres- 
sures of both African nationalism; 
and territorial particularisms, leav- 
ing Konakry as the magnetic pole 
around which to build a new African 
Union, On the other hand, the French 
and African supporters of the Com- 
munity are betting that Sékou Touré’s 
Government will be forced to reduce 
living standards, slow the pace of 
economic development, and then face 
rising unemployment and_ political 
opposition. France is cutting off eco- 
nomic subsidies so as not to include 
a “bonus” with independence. At the 
same time, the French hope that, by 
means of public and private invest- 
ment and technical aid, they will be 
able to assure the political success of 
the Franco-African community. How- 
ever, there is a danger in neglecting 
non-economic factors while attempt- 
ing to localize the Guinean fever, for 
the leaders of other territories are 
bound to turn toward Konakry if 
they find that their overwhelming 
desires for African unity and inde- 
pendence are not quickly attainable 
within the context of the Community. 
Meanwhile, Africans and Europeans 
alike puzzle over two unknowns: the 
intentions of Sékou Touré, often 
called “the Nasser of Black Africa,” 
and the extent of Communist influ- 
ence in his regime. 

Touré, a 36-year-old labor leader 
with a modest formal education and 
supplementary Marxist training in 
Paris and East Europe, rose rapidly 
in Guinean politics as a territorial 
chief and prodigy of Felix Hou- 








phouet-Boigny and the powerful, in- 


African Democratic 


(RDA). He was never absorbed 


ter-territorial 
Rally 
into French and Parisian life as were 
African 


Léopold Senghor (Senegal) and Ha- 


intellectuals like Deputies 
mani Diori (Niger). Rather. Touré 
all along concentrated upon purely 
African problems such as inter-terri- 


torial unity. He vainly defended the 


African 


thesis of West federalism 





HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY: R D A CHIEF 


against “states rights” elements at the 
RDA Congress in Bamako in Sep- 
1957. Minister of 
State Houphouet-Boigny, RDA presi- 


tember French 
dent and undisputed leader of the 
Ivory Coast, was able to block such 
moves for a federation in which the 
relatively wealthy Ivory Coast would 
be paying federal bills. 

Ironically, the champion of federa- 
tion became the leader of secession. 
Why? 
posed Community of the de Gaulle 
Constitution as an imposed, prefabri- 


Touré denounced the pro- 


cated framework with excessively 
wide federal powers and an executive 
and senate destined to be controlled 
by the French ministers for Commu- 
nity affairs, the French president, 
and the French National Assembly. 
He also criticized the absence of pro- 
visions for West and Equatorial Afri- 
can federations, each territory being 


left to face France separately in ne- 


gotiating its status within the Com- 
munity. 

Touré’s African critics, such as the 
brilliant RDA secretary general, Ga- 
that the 
constitutional provisions covering the 


briel d’Arboussier. argue 


Community are supple, especially 
since the right to independence on 
mere demand is clearly recognized. 
Touré, then, might better have joined 
the Community in order to throw his 
considerable weight behind a liberal 
interpretation of the Constitution and 
the erection of a solid West African 
Federation. But there is more than 
pure reason involved. 

During his pre-referendum visit to 
Konakry, General de Gaulle was in- 
censed by the sharp, accusatory rhet- 
oric and the disciplined, anti-colo- 
nialist demonstrations organized by 
Sékou Touré. The proud general 
abruptly cancelled his scheduled din- 
ner with the Guinean President and 
was piqued into offering. as an al- 
ternative to the Community, an inde- 
pendence which the Guineans inter- 
preted as a threat—a threat to cut off 
French Government investments and 
subsidies. Between 1947 and 1957, 
French public investment (FIDES) 
alone had amounted to 12.5 billion 
francs, or about $280 million. 

Younger brother, Ismael Touré, 
that this “threat” 
unexpectedly good luck for Guinea. 


speculates was 
for otherwise the impulse to accept 
an imperfect constitution and a fed- 
eral relationship with France would 
likely have won out. Desperate last 
minute efforts by outside African and 
French leaders failed to patch up the 
quarrel: The psychology of African 
anti-colonialism and the pride of 
French nationalism crashed head on. 
Sékou Touré set into motion the ma- 
chinery of his PDG, including some 
4,000 local units. The Guineans voted 
95.4 per cent in favor of immediate 
independence. 


referendum visitor is the undis- 


bike FIRST THING to strike the post- 


with which the 
Africans seem to be pursuing their 


daily affairs. A few old “Vote No” 


turbed normalcy 





posters and leaflets cling or floa 
about, but none of the usual festive 
signs of newly-won independence are 
in evidence — no flags, no dancing, 
no feasts. The Guineans want to im. 
press world opinion with the sobriety 
and responsibility of their decision, 
The only visible luxury that they 
have allowed themselves, it seems, js 
a new batch of government station. 
ery. 
Affable. 
Risterucci, de Gaulle’s special repre. 
sentative at Konakry, has worked 


liberal Governor Jean 


hard to make the transfer of power 
as smooth as possible and to salvage 
all that is possible of French prestige 
and influence. He has reasoned with 
the Guineans that they should not be 
surprised to find French civil serv. 
ants pouring out —this is a natural 
consequence of independence. How. 
ever. his labor has been undermined 
by colonial undertows such as the 
café boasts of French paratroopers 
that they are destroying and disman- 
tling military equipment and installa- 
tions down to the last strand of 
barbed wire. 

Furthermore, Risterucci was _per- 
sonally powerless to spare the Guin- 
eans from a kind of juridical limbo 
which resulted when Guinea chose an 
independence offered to it by France 
but was then refused early recogni- 
tion by France. The resulting legal 
vacuum caused irritation, deception 
and growing suspicion that Franee 
was out to wreck Guinea in order to 
hold on to the Community. Appar- 
ently, General de Gaulle, beholden to 
Houphouet-Boigny and_ the tert 
tories that voted Yes, felt obliged to 
impose a delay of two months before 
the Community with its African rep- 
resentatives could begin negotiations 
to determine the nature of future 
relations with Guinea. 

Keeping Government services in 
operation was the first challenge to 
Minister of 
had 60 
Europeans at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, a mere handful at the month's 
end. The minister of public works 
was left with some 15 African engi 


Guinean nationhood. 


Finance Alioune Dramé 
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neers after the mass departure of his 
European employes. Half the teach- 
ers from France did not return from 
their annual vacation in the metro- 
pole, leaving a shortage of some 60, 


mainly crucial secondary school 
teachers. All the French regional 


administrators were rapidly replaced 
by Africans. 

‘The Guinean authorities claim that 
“solidarity” offers from numerous 
students and administrators in other 
West African territories mean that 
they can recruit any specialized tal- 
ent for which a need may arise. And 
some Guineans have cut short their 
studies in order to take up responsi- 
ble posts. So, despite some irregulari- 
ties and a reduction in the standards 
of services, the Guineans appear 
capable of keeping things going. Of 
course, the infuriated, “indispensa- 
ble” petit blanc, who came to make 
his colonial francs so that he might 
one day retire comfortably in France, 
loudly that when the last 
French parachutist has left in mid- 
December, Guinea will be a shambles 


insists 


of disrupted public services, eco- 
nomic stagnation and tribal war- 
fare. But the Africans are not, after 
all, so dependent upon the Western 
institutions and services radiating 
out of Konakry; and since the part- 
ing European spent most of his earn- 
ings on French goods and services, 
he had but a marginal impact upon 
the Guinean economy as a whole. 

been accom- 
panied by two major political devel- 
opments. First is the 
Barry Diawandou, the opposition 
leader and former French prodigy, 


Independence has 


entrance of 


into the Government as Minister of 
Education. He is merging his small 
party, localized in the Fouta Djalon, 
with the PDG, and argues that Guinea 
must and shall have a single, united- 
front party for at least five years. He 
no longer speaks of Sékou Touré as 
an unprincipled dictator. 

Second is the authority displayed 
by Sékou Touré’s political organiza- 
tion, which enabled him to announce 
bluntly in a public speech on October 
26, that he planned to introduce 
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“forced labor” into Guinea and to 
punish theft by the old practice of 
cutting off a hand. Feeling a great 
need to create a sense of national 
and civic pride and to overcome 
lackadaisical tribal mentalities, Touré 
blurted out: 


“A year from now one won't walk 


into a town and meet a thousand 
idlers chatting from morning to 
night. . . . If it is necessary to have 


a scaffold for counter-revolutionaries 
who still hold down this 
country, France had the guillotine. 
Guinea shall have the scaffold.” 


want to 


EKOU TouRE spends these busy 
days at the modern Government 
Council Building in Konakry. Once 
safely past his scatter-brained secre- 
tary, who thinks nothing of intro- 
ducing an American professor as a 
Danish businessman, the visitor finds 
a handsome brooding figure in the 
corner of a large, air-conditioned 
office, pouring over a large pile of 
papers. An autographed photo of 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah overlooks 
the interview, which Touré begins 
coolly and warily but which begins 
to flow when rapport is established. 
He becomes intense and expansive 
as he explains why Guinean democ- 


MARKET AT LABE: IN THE FOUTA DJALON, 40,000 VOTED ‘NON’ 


racy must develop within a singie- 
party system, in which freedom of 
expression and dissent are capped by 
a strict majority rule which insures 
discipline and true “democratic cen- 
tralism.” He attempts to shake as 
that 
multi- or two-party democracy is the 


culiure-bound Western ideas 
only kind of democracy. Then. pen- 


sively chewing on a kola nut, he 


holds forth on the reasons why the 





“4 % 


role of religion and religious free- 
dom, the dominance of a communal 
mentality, and the extent of indige- 
nous democratic traditions in Africa 
are assurance that he and his team 
are not Communists, in spite of the 
Marxist terminology and structure of 
the PDG. We are all believers, he 
adds, and will not exchange sub- 
ordination to France for subordina- 
tion to anyone else (even Moscow). 

The longer that France delayed 


recognition, the more noticeable 
became moves toward reorienting 


Guinea away from France. Accord- 
ingly, Sékou Touré says testily that 
he no longer wants “association” 
with France, will no longer consider 
sacrificing a modicum of sovereignty 
in an association with the Commu- 
nity, but will consider specific, lim- 


ited agreements for economic and 








cultural cooperation. So he turns— 
to neighboring Ghana and Liberia. 
He is full of praise for his friend 
Nkrumah. With implied comparison, 
he cites Nkrumah’s compliments for 
the loyal comportment of British 
the 


understanding contained in British 


civil servants in Ghana and 


policy toward Ghana. Even more 
striking is his tribute to Liberia and 
its peaceful experience as an inde- 
pendent state. This unusual praise 
for Africa’s most denigrated state in- 
dicates Touré’s desire to avoid bor- 
der disputes and to establish good 
relations with the Liberians. 

In one of his moments of spon- 
Sékou 
Touré announces that he hopes to 
Ghana 
and Liberia before the end of the 
year. When asked about the problem 


of language, he asserts that English 


taneous mental combustion, 


establish a federation with 


shall gradually replace French in 
Guinea’s schools and that he hopes 
that within five years English will be 
the of Ghana, 
Liberia and Guinea. 
Whatever the seriousness 


common language 
of his 
plans for early federation with his 
neighbors or the rumors of his de- 
signs for a Greater Guinea, at the 
moment he places great stress upon 
his desire to attach Guinea to the 
Western world. Even for a future 
United States of West Africa, he 
specifically rejects the idea of neu- 
tralism and underscores the need for 
Western capital and technology to 
build the economy, which will in 
turn modernize the society, which 
will produce the cultural liberation 
of the African. He eagerly sought 
American recognition, and he ex- 
presses enthusiasm for the idea of 
student exchanges with the United 
States. 

Concluding the interview, Sékou 
Touré walks to a bookshelf, takes 
down a volume of his collected 
speeches, meticulously corrects by 
hand a typographical error in it, and 
presents it to the visitor. The latter 
takes leave of Africa’s newest chief 
of state and re-enters the chaos of 
the outer office. 


Who are Touré’s lieutenants? The 
Interior Minister and organizer of a 
world-famous ballet 
pany, Keita Fodeba, is often credited 


African com- 


with being the main force behind 
The 


administrative and political reforms 


Touré’s decision to vote No. 
carried out by his department, under 
the semi-autonomy granted by the 


French loi cadre of 1956, did much 


to prepare Guinea for independence. 


—" 





SEKOU TOURE: 'NO SUBORDINATION’ 


Known for former Communist ties, 
Keita Fodeba is now concentrating 
on (1) keeping order with his new 
national police force and (2) pro- 
moting a system of local government 
initiative and social change by such 
means as offering teachers to villages 
which will build their own primary 
schools. 

Another major Touré aid is Sai- 
foulaye Diallo, PDG general secre- 
tary and President of the Guinean 
National Assembly. The only leader 
to wear flowing African dress at 
work, he directs the PDG party ma- 
chinery and defends Guinea’s “single 
party democracy” by noting that all 
decisions within the party are voted 
by hand — another Communist leg- 
acy. 

Communist influence is frequently 
ascribed to Ismael Touré, young 
Minister of Public Works and direc- 
tor of the PDG organ, La Liberté, 





and to Abdoulaye Diallo, Secretary 
of State for Telecommunications 
who was expelled from the French 
Sudan RDA Government for publiely 
advocating a No vote in the refer. 
endum there. Both deny being Com. 
munists. Brother Ismael rejects the 
validity of class struggle in com. 
munal African society and speaks of 
Africa as a potential Fourth Force 
Diallo. a former vice president of 
the Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions, complains that ob 
servers confuse his nationalism with 
Communism, declares himself a Mos. 
lem believer, and muses that “oy 
geography dictates a Western orien 
tation and we cannot allow our sent. 
ments to enter into our decisions” 

To label Guinean leaders as Com. 
munists, as do many dispeptic French 
is to oversimplify and 
underestimate the nuances, reserves 


observers. 


and permutations — in sum, th 
their Marxism 
Certainly, in such sectors as the Gov. 


Africanization of 


ernment information service there is 
evident European Communist inf. 
On the other hand, Guinea’ 
eminence grise, Jean Boyer. an a 


ence, 


cetic French Marxist credited with 
over Sekou 


Touré, is an illustration of the in 


considerable influence 
advisability of pinning Western b- 
bels. A dedicated, Africanized theo 
retician, he argues for a blending ¢ 
European socialism and _ tradition 
African communalism into a moden 
African “communocracy.” 


ITH the exit of the French 
Guinea is betting on its ric 
bauxite and water power resoures 
to spark its economic development 
A subsidiary of Aluminum of Ca 


ada is already exporting nearly 2 


million of bauxite annually and in-| 


vesting some $90 million in @ 
alumina plant and the exploitation 
of its bauxite deposits near Boke. At 
international firm, FRIA, with th 
50 per cent participation of Oli 
Mathieson capital, is involved in 3 
investment program which will to 

$100 million and will produce bau 
Proposals for 


ite and alumina. 
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$300 million dam on the Konkouré 
River. with a hydroelectric power 


plant and an aluminum plant costing 
together $120 million, are also being 
studied. 
to guarantee an International Bank 


In case the French refuse 


loan on the dam, Sékou Touré in- 
tends to seek aid elsewhere. Yet it 
remains to be proved that the Kon- 
kouré project can meet the competi- 
tion of other African schemes such 
as the Kouilou dam scheduled for 
the Middle Congo. However, if nec- 
essary. Sékou Touré promises to use 
Chinese mass labor methods to con- 
struct his earthen “Aswan” on the 
Konkouré. Nothing must impede in- 
dustrialization. 

Sekou Touré seeks more foreign 
capital and promises firm guarantees 
and security for such investments. 
Representatives from Reynolds Alu- 
minum have already been in to see 
him. Another American enterprise 
has come to aid the economy of the 
new republic: two Americans have 
arrived to catch Guinea’s destructive 
monkeys and ship them off to medi- 
cal research centers in the United 
States. Somewhat more crucial, how- 
ever, Guinea’s participation in the 
franc zone, its association with the 
European Common Market, indeed, 
its whole economic orientation awaits 
negotiations with France and the 
Community. 

As Sekou Touré and Guinea strike 
out on their own, they must not be 
judged in purely Western terms. Al- 
lowances must be made for commu- 
nal values, tribal differences, post- 
colonial sensitivities, and economic 
and social aspirations, Certainly, the 
Republic of Guinea can be pushed 
toward Communism if repulsed by 
Western indifference or hostility. Yet 
for the present, it remains open for 
an alert West, France included, to 
inject investment capital, share the 


j techniques of cooperative enterprise, 
qand offer more educational aid and 


exposure to concepts of Western hu- 
manism. At the same time, while all 
Africa watches, Guinea will begin 
building its own special model of 
“African democracy.” 
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Thoughts on the recent elections 





Personalities 


and Social Forces 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE recent election provided some 
| odomens sidelights on a prob- 
lem which has engaged many his- 
torians and social philosophers— 
namely, how personalities are re- 
lated to What 


weight may be assigned to unique 


historical forces: 


personal interventions in historic 
destiny, as distinguished from the 
“objective” forces—the collective 


drives deeply rooted in the needs of 
men? The Congressional elections, 
with their sweeping Democratic vic- 
tory, did not throw a bright light 
on this problem, because no really 
powerful personalities were involved, 
no Lenin or Wilson or Roosevelt— 
but only Eisenhower, a war hero who 
had become the symbol of “moderate 
Republicanism” and possibly the 
Governor-elect of New York, Nelson 
Rockefeller, who gave us a striking 
picture of American social history, 
in which one family moved in three 
generations from buccaneer capital- 
ism to philanthropy to social policy. 

Certainly the effect of personalities 
was not great enough to affect the 
basic social tendencies strikingly. The 
election proved that the nation in- 
sisted on preserving the social gains 
established in the “New Deal.” It 
thereby exhibited not only a na- 
tional temper but one which charac- 
terised the whole of Western democ- 
racy. The difference is that in many 
other nations, 
parties have gained and held power 
after they had adopted the program 
of the liberal or socialist parties 
which first initiated the social ad- 


more conservative 


vance generally culminating in the 
“Welfare State.” In America the 
voters seemed, after the Eisenhower 
victories, to turn to the party which 
originally initiated the social revolu- 
tion. 

The dominance of the “objective” 
forces over personalities was thereby 
proved; for the Eisenhower victories 
were achieved partly by personal 
charm and a hero’s prestige and 
partly by the President’s adoption 
of both the domestic and foreign 
policy goals of the previous Demo- 
cratic administration. This was the 
meaning of “modern Republicanism.” 
In the Congressional elections, the 
Eisenhower prestige was not directly 
involved; but the results also proved 
that the Eisenhower mystique had 
evaporated considerably. 

The President’s plaintive remarks 
to the press conference after the 
election were rather revealing. He 
recalled his nine-million majority 
only two years ago and confessed 
that he did not know what the voters 
wanted of him, different from his 
performance. He forgot that some of 
the discontent came from the reces- 
sion, which was incompatible with 
the prosperity which was supposed 
to result from the confidence of 
businessmen in a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Some of the discontent was due 
to the fact that the Adams-Goldfine 
case tainted the picture of a crusader 
who promised to “clear up the mess 
in Washington.” Some of the discon- 
tent was derived from incompatible 





the reducing 


deficits but also of preserving and 


goals: promise of 
extending social securities, offering 
more generous foreign aid than the 
old-school Republicans desired, and 
maintaining the military establish- 
ment on a high level ( with occasional 
lapses of which former Secretary of 
Defense Wilson has become a con- 


Most of 


Democratic 


venient symbol). these 
policies were the old 
policies. but they contradicted the 
1952 Republican promises. Further- 


Vice 


paign assurances that the Administra- 


more, President Nixon’s cam- 
tion kept us out of war seemed more 
and more hollow, as we flirted with 
war over two islands off the coast 
of China. 

The still 


unaware of the general unpopularity 


President is probably 
of his Secretary of State. He certain- 
ly could not have been aware that 
he was re-elected in 1956 partly on 
the prestige of a foreign policy which 
had proved itself bankrupt in the 
Middle East just a few days before 
election. But it took the voters two 
of the 


become 


years to become conscious 


fact, if indeed they have 


conscious of it at all. For foreign 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


AND SECRETARY 


policy does not present the liveliest 
issues. even in a nation as powerful 
and responsible as ours. 

In terms of political policy Eisen- 
hower was vindicated by the elimina- 
tion of all but one of the Old Guard 


Republicans, and chiefly by the 
catastrophe which beset Senator 


Knowland. But he was not vindicated 
in the election of the biggest Demo- 
cratic majorities in Congress since 
the days of the New Deal. In terms 
of the prestige of personality in 
politics, the election merely proves 
that a military hero can make politi- 
cal capital of his military record: 
but he has to be a better politician 
than most generals are for the preser- 
vation of the prestige over a long 
period of time. Social policy and the 
“objective” forces seem still to carry 
the 
popularity. 


day against purely personal 
There remains the case of Nelson 


Rockefeller. Could he 


elected by so large a majority in a 


have been 
Democratic year, if he were not an 
obviously intelligent and “dedicated” 
young man? And how much of the 
hundreds-of-thousands majority for 
him was due to the fact that many 


OF STATE 


DULLES: "PERSONAL POPULARITY IS NOT ENOUGH’ 


independent voters wanted an al. 
ternative to Richard Nixon in th 
Republican party? And is not th } 
fact that say—de. 
viousness has aroused dislike among 


Nixon’s—let us 
so many voters, a negative test). 
mony to the importance of pep. 
sonality in politics, even though no 
one has ever defined the dividing 
line between an “honest” and , 
“dishonest” politician? 

The answer to these questions js 
that Rockefeller may have received 
a few thousand votes for thee, 
reasons. But he would not have had | 
a majority at all if he had not pre. 
sented a very liberal program in the 
name of modern Republicanism, 
Perhaps some of the Republicans 
saw a new symbol of new Republi. 
eanism as the old image began to 


fade. And inde. 


pendents simply voted for policy, 


Democrats and 

Believing very much in the im 
portance of character in_ politics | 
come to these conclusions reluctantly. ¢ 
But the evidence forces them upon 
one. Of course, we are dealing with 
the power of personality not on the 
high level of great creativity but 
upon the obvious level of popularity. 
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canism, ITH the end of the great 
i blicans lane marking the in- 
epubli- auguration of the new Pope, the 
gan to }evyes of political Italians are now 
inde- | fixed on the complicated maneuvers 
volicy. | preceding next month’s Congress of 
he im-| the Italian Socialist party (PSI). 
litics |] For this Congress. to’ be held in 
ctantly. ¢ Naples, is expected to witness the 
n upon / decisive battle in PietrS Nenni’s ef- 
1g with | fort to lead the PSI to a genuinely 
on the | independent position. If Nenni suc- 
ty but} ceeds Italy may see the most im- 
ularity. | portant realignment of her political 
structure since the war’s end. 
The battle at the Naples Congress 
has been more than two years in the 
making. In the summer of 1956, 





Nenni, whose PSI had been a stead- 
| fast ally of the Communists since 
©) 11944, met at the French Alpine vil- 
| Vlage of Pralognan with Giuseppe 
\Saragat, leader of the Italian Social 
Democratic party (PSDI). which had 
cilaborated with the ruling Chris- 
tian Democrats since their formation 
in 1947. Nenni consented to the 
meeting because of the obvious crisis 
of the Communist movement which 
had been initiated by Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin speech. In the 1948 elec- 
tion, his Socialists had run on a 
Popular Front ticket with the Com- 
}munists, but were thoroughly beaten 
}|by the Christian Democrats under the 
; late Alcide de Gasperi. The election 
Hjof 1953 made it clearer than ever 
that there would be no “People’s 
Democracy” in Italy unless it were 
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Italian Socialist seeks to cut Red ties 


‘:|Nenni’s Party at 


the Crossroads 





ey 


NENNI: DECISION AT NAPLES 


imposed by foreign invasion. Nenni 
seized on the opportunity offered by 
the consequences of the Khrushchev 
speech: he now sought to align his 
party’s policy with those followed by 
Social Democrats in the other West 
European countries. 

The Pralognan meeting led to hot 
debate within the PSI. At the 
Venice Party Congress in January 
1957, Nenni spoke out clearly on the 
necessity of democratic institutions 
and the impossibility of building a 
just social order on the basis of 
violence and tyranny. But he failed 
to carry the Congress, and the pro- 
Communist machine in the PSI 
gained a majority in the new Central 
Committee. Nevertheless, Nenni ac- 
cepted re-election as party secretary. 





Now Nenni has resumed the fight 
against the pro-Communist machine. 
His aim is to bring the party out 
of the Communist leprosarium and 


into the democratic fold; by 
achieving unity with the Social 
Democrats, he hopes to create a 
major democratic left-wing force 
which can contend with the Chris- 
tian Democrats for national power. 

The timing of Nenni’s initiative 
could not be more auspicious. When 
Premier Amintore Fanfani present- 
ed his Christian Democratic-Social 
Democratic coalition government to 
the Chamber of Deputies last July. 
he received 295 votes, with 287 op- 
posed and 9 abstentions. The fate of 
the Fanfani Government has de- 
pended since then on the good will 
of five deputies from the moderate 
Republican party, who can over- 
throw the Cabinet any time they like. 

Under this pressure, the strong 
centrifugal forces within the big 
Christian Democratic party have 
been intensified. The party is divided 
into four distinct tendencies, each 
of which represents very different 
economic interests and __ political 
principles. There is the left wing, 
which looks to leadership from 
Giovanni Gronchi, President of the 
Republic; the center-left, headed by 
Fanfani: the center, led by former 
Interior Minister and Premier Mario 
Scelba; and the right, whose chiefs 
are former Premier Giuseppe Pella 
and Finance Minister Giulio Andre- 
otti. Within the party, representa- 
tives of the Christian trade unions 
sit side by side with monopoly 
capitalists and big landowners. 

The cement which has kept these 
heterogeneous interests together is 
the Catholic Church, and strong 
cement it has proved to be, particu- 
larly during the eight years that de 
Gasperi was Premier. Now, however. 
both the left and right wings are 
restless. 

A few weeks ago, rightist leader 
Andreotti urged the formation of a 
new all-Christian Democratic Gov- 
ernment, which would jettison the 
Social Democrats and seek support 





from the right-wing Liberals, the 
and the 
The natural head of such a govern- 


Monarchists neo-Fascists. 


ment, needless to say, would be 


Andreotti himself. Meanwhile, the 


left wing has been for some time 
agitating for a “new look” in foreign 
policy. 

The 


Government is 


insecurity of the present 


what makes the 
prospect of Socialist unity so mean- 
ingful. If 4 million PSI voters and 


87 Parliamentary deputies could be 


the Communist op- 


detached from 





FANFANI: 5 CAN OUST HIM 


position, and rallied behind a new 
left-center Government coalition, re- 
publican institutions would be 
strengthened and there would be a 
fair 
reforms. 

It is not altogether clear that the 
idea of a coalition is what 


promise of important social 


Nenni 
has in mind. He speaks instead of 
the necessity of both Socialist parties 
breaking their traditional alliances 
—the PSI with the Communists, the 
PSDI with the Christian Democrats. 
In his view, the united Socialist party 
should 


Christian Democratic rule, more or 


present an alternative to 
less as the Social Democrats do in 
West Germany. But he does not ex- 
plain how this could work in Italy, 
where there are nine political parties 
on the scene and where the Com- 


munists win 20 per cent of the vote. 
To make things worse, he adds that 
the Socialists overlook the 
existence of the Communist party and 


cannot 


the classes it controls—which could 
mean that the Popular Front, thrown 
out the front door, return 
through the window. 


will 


Of course, to judge Nenni’s posi- 
tion realistically, it must be recalled 
that he is a political leader on the 
eve of a national convention; his 
words are subject to a certain: dis- 
count. Nenni is no fool, and it is 
obvious that, once having launched 
such a difficult operation as freeing 
his party from Communist control, 
he intends to extract every possible 
advantage from it. Therefore, we 
may assume that, once the PSI did 
sever relations with the Communists, 
the party would after a certain time 
—with or without new Parliamentary 
elections—be able to enter a demo- 
cratic coalition and thus effectively 
promote the consolidation of democ- 
racy and policies favorable to the 
interests of the workers and im- 
poverished peasants. 

What are Nenni’s chances of 
bringing all this about? It will be 
impossible to venture a definitive 
prediction before the eve of the 
Congress, if then. The present PSI 
Central Committee is divided into 
three groups: Nenni’s followers, a 
centrist group loyal to Antonio 
Basso, and a pro-Communist coalition 
which includes the young _profes- 
sional functionaries as well as 
several old PSI leaders like Sandro 
Pertini. controls 26 votes, 
Basso 19, the party machine 38. But 
things are moving fast and there is 
no doubt that Nenni has increased 
his following. 


Nenni 


Nenni has won a 
majority in most of the big local 
federations: Rome, Milan, Naples, 
Florence, Bologna, Ferrara. Palermo, 
Genoa. Basso controls only the fed- 
erations of Bari, Foggia and Ancona. 
The pro-Communist machine has a 
majority in Turin and in a great 
many medium-sized and smaller fed- 
erations. The precise breakdown will 


At present, 





not be clear till the Congress. but jt 
can be roughly guessed that at this 
point 40 per cent of the delegate 
support Nenni, 20 per cent Basso, 
and the remainder the party machine 
If this proportion prevails at Naples, 
that is, if Nenni does not have a clear 
majority, Socialist unity is out for 
several years to come. 

Basso is not pro-Communist jp 
the same way as the young men of 
the party machine, but he strong) 
favors the unity of the 
working class. He hopes to foil the 
Communists by the tactic the French 
call the surenchére, by outbidding 


so-called 


them, winning their followers away 
from within a left-wing alliance. | 
is incredible that such tactics should 
be taken seriously after the history 
of the last two decades, but neverthe. 
less, if Nenni needs Basso’s votes to 
remain secretary, Socialist unity is 
doomed. 

In any case, the problem is com- 
plicated by its local ramifications. 
The PSI and Communists now joint- 
ly administer some 2.300 munici- 
palities, 28 provinces and about 3,00 
cooperatives with a capital of many 
billions of lire. They are together 
Confederation of 


Labor, many mass organizations, and 


in the General 


even some groups of intellectuals 
All this creates a formidable coalition 
of interests. Thousands of PSI lead. 
ers at the municipal. provincial and 
national levels must be wondering 
if Socialist unity will not result in 
the loss of their bread and butter— 
no laughing matter in a country in 
which unemployment is chronic. If 
we add to all this the feelings of 
human nurtured among 
the rank and file of the two parties 
by almost fifteen years of political 
struggle, we see that the fight to 
liberate the PSI from 
influence is a very difficult one, in- 


deed. 


Summing up. we must say that 


solidarity 


Communist 


Nenni’s chances are somewhat less 
than even. But he is a man of great 
political skill, the Latin tempera 
ment is unpredictable, and Socialist 
congresses are less predictable still 
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First free vote since 1948 


Venezuela Elects 


a President 35 victor sv 


CARACAS 

n DECEMBER 7, Venezuelans 
O will go to the polls to elect a 
new President, in their first free elec- 
tion in ten years. Just last January, 
the people of Venezuela, led by stu- 
dents, deposed dictator Marcos Perez 
Jiménez and drove him from the 
country. Admiral Wolfgang 
razabal, who commanded the naval 


Lar- 


action against the dictator, headed 
the junta that replaced him. 

All year, Venezuela has been 
living in a state of high tension. On 
the one hand, there is the threat of 
a new coup staged by 


friends of Perez Jiménez and agents 


military 


of the foreign oil companies, who 
fear an attempt will be 
revise prevailing oil agreements. On 


made to 


the other hand, the re-establishment 
of free political life, the return of 
the democratic exiles, the release 
from prison of thousands of political 
prisoners, and the approach of the 
Presidential elections has kept the 
country at the boiling point. 
For several months, the 
principal parties—Democratic Ac- 
tion (left-wing nationalist), COPEI 
(Social Christian) and the Republi- 


three 


can Democratic Union (centrist). 
talked of uniting on a single candi- 
date, but they were unable to reach 
agreement. Admiral Larrazabal was 
the favorite, but COPEI vetoed him, 
though he has behaved in an im- 
peceably democratic way in recent 
months. 

So there are now three candidates. 
Democratic Action has nominated 
Romulo Betancourt, who founded the 
party and was President in 1944. 
COPEI, in turn, is 


running its 


December 1, 1958 


Rafael 


Larrazabal is the 


Caldera. Admiral 
choice of the 
Republican Democratic Union. Ob- 
that 
contributor while in 


founder, 


servers agree Betancourt (a 
New LEADER 


exile) enjoys enormous popularity 


and that Democratic Action is the 
nation’s natural majority party. 
Caldera doesn’t seem to have a 





BETANCOURT: LEADING CANDIDATE 


chance, but Admiral Larrazabal may 
win wide support from independent 
voters who regard him as_ the 
savior of the country. 

The three parties have agreed that, 
whoever wins the elections, they will 
form a tri-partite coalition govern- 
ment and support the winning candi- 
date. The fear is that unless there 
is such unity, the country, still con- 
valescing from the years of dictator- 
ship, may succumb to a military coup. 

The danger to the prospects of 
political unity results from the fact 





that the reforms which Venezuela 
so desperately needs cannot be quick- 
ly instituted. Yet time is precious. 
The oil reserves, if they continue to 
be exploited at present rates, will 
15 to 20 
years. Without the profits from oil 


last for no more than 


(which will increase when the oil 
contracts are revised), Venezuela 
will experience famine. Its agricul- 
tural -resources, which are poorly 
exploited, are owned by a_ small 
number of large landholders and 
do not produce enough to meet the 
nation’s needs. 

Therefore, the three parties must 
agree on a program of urgent re- 
form or else open the door to the 
military, among whom many look 
back with nostalgia on the era of 
Perez Jiménez. Furthermore, the 
many privileges given by the dicta- 
tor to the military, which the present 
revoke, 


government is afraid to 


weigh heavily on the country’s 
economy. 


In this 


Communist party has played a sus- 


confused situation, the 
picious role. Here I refer to the so- 
called “red” Communist party di- 
rected by Gustavo Machado, for 
there is still another 
“black” 


disowned by 


Communist 
party, the one; the lat- 
ter never Moscow, 
cooperated with the dictator and ac- 
cepted his support in eliminating the 
democratic leaders of the trade 
unions. Today, the unions are again 
in the hands of the democrats, but 
there is considerable Communist in- 
filtration. The Communist party has 
been busy playing up to Larrazabal 
and finally has ordered its support- 
ers to vote for him, simply because 
he is the least politically sophisticated 
of the three candidates. He will have 
the hardest time solving the prob- 
lems that confront him and may be 
tempted therefore to revert to 
dictatorship. At least this is what 
Machado’s followers hope. For a 
new military dictatorship in Vene- 
zuela would give the Communists the 
propaganda victory which they have 
been unable thus far to win by 
democratic means. 








Big industry uses labor as whipping boy to mask its own profiteering price policies 


THE POLITICS OF 
RISING PRICES 


By Solomon Barkin 


HE present national Administration announced its 

fears of inflation in mid-August, when a spokesman 
declared that “we are shifting from anti-recession to 
anti-inflation policies.” Despite unemployment still ex- 
ceeding 5 million, the Administration’s course was being 
changed. The Federal Reserve Bank had, even earlier, 
altered its direction from liberalizing to contracting 
credit and raising rediscount rates. Instead of dampen- 
ing the inflation, they scared the money interests. We 
have since experienced a real diversion of liquid funds 
to the stock market. An artificial shortage of stocks was 
created with the consequent rise in prices on the Stock 
Exchange. As the equity stock prices soared, corporate 
and government bonds dropped, forcing the Treasury 
to float more short-term issues and raise its interest rates. 
The cost of government was thereby automatically in- 
flated. Nevertheless, the President, in the recent political 
campaign, announced boastfully that the Republican 
party had mastered the inflationary threats. 

He was not alone in seeking to calm the public and 
banking community. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
eased up the money markets through the purchase of 
Treasury bills and bankers acceptances. The Business 
Advisory Council of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
announced from Hot Springs that the “extreme ‘inflation 
psychology’ which has been reflected in the recent up- 
surge of stock prices and decline of Government bond 
prices had no solid foundation of economic reality. . . . 
The prospect instead is for reasonable price stability 
for at least six months and perhaps as long as a year.” 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia issued a report 
shortly thereafter indicating that the banking system 
was considerably less liquid than at the start of the 
1955-57 boom and was thus probably lessening the 
threat of renewed inflation. At the same time, a vice- 
president of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank declared 


that “we do not have now the excessive money supply 





SOLOMON BaRKIN, the well-known economist, is Director 
of Research of the Textile Workers Union of America. 
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or the liquidity in the American economy to be the 
basis for a further substantial inflation.” 

The United States Treasury also launched a rein. 
vigorated effort to sell Savings Bonds and appealed to 
the savings banks to buy Government securities to protect 
the value of the dollar. Besides arguing that the fears 
of inflation were exaggerated, Treasury officials urged 
banks to divert money from the stock market to the 
Government, to prevent inflation and assure more savings 
for themselves. But in the words of the Journal of Com. 
merce, these appeals have fallen on “deaf ears.” The 
monetary authorities have not yet stilled the turbulent 
speculative mood on the stock market, which truly 
constitutes the most serious immediate threat to our 
financial structure. 

Meanwhile, employers have been trying to pin the 
blame for rising prices on trade unions. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the General Electric Company and 
their associates have been trying to fasten the charge 
of monopoly on trade unions for the last twenty years 
Recently, they have enrolled the Committee for Economie 
Development, the agency of internationally-minded big 
business. In May of this year, even before the ink was 
dry on its proposal for tax cuts to save us from a 
deepening depression, the CED announced that the 
main problem of inflation “is in the field of labor 
where there is no law and not even a public philosophy 
or policy for the limitation of economic power.” To 
remedy this situation, it urged that “existing laws should 


be reviewed to see whether they give or leave a degree of | 


power to labor organizations that is not in the public 
interest.”” 

This position drew a comment from William Benton, 
a member of the CED Research and Policy Committee: 
“I cannot agree with the emphasis throughout the body 
of this statement which so largely equates rising prices 
with rising wages . . . Wages, of course, can be a 
measurable factor in rising prices but many distinguished 
economists feel the business community is today putting 
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excessive emphasis on so-called labor monopoly as the 
whipping boy for inflation.” 

An increasing number of economists in the United 
States are convinced that this effort to pillory trade 
unions for the rising price level is a tactic to mask 
monopolistic controls in certain industries which have 
forced prices up even when operations are slack. An 
analysis of so-called administered prices from June 1955 
to June 1957 showed an increase of 10.2 per cent as 
compared with a drop of 1.4 per cent for market prices. 
Inflation during these years occurred because the large 
companies exploited their economic power to push prices 
upward even while unemployment existed. 

This conclusion was confirmed by the Kefauver Senate 
Monopoly Subcommittee in_ its analysis of the steel 
industry. It found that both price increases, in July 1956 
and July 1957, exceeded the cost increases. They widened 
the profit margins. The break-even point, the percentage 
of capacity operations when the United States Steel 
Company would not make a profit, had dropped in the 
third quarter of 1957 to 32 per cent, as compared with 
percentages of over 40 and 50 per cents in earlier years. 
It is probable that the 1958 steel price increase added 
to the company’s profitability. This experience has been 
duplicated by other companies and industries. 

The declared policies of the large industrial corpora- 
tions is to administer their prices in an inflationary 
manner. A recent Brookings Institution report concludes 
that these large companies administer their prices to 
“achieve administered profits as well as administered 
prices.” Their basic procedure is to select a target rate 
of return which usually varies from a “low of 10 per 
cent to a high of 20 per cent [on investment] after taxes 
or an equivalent before tax target of approximately 
20 to 40 per cent.” In defining cost, the officials tend 
to select an arbitrary rate of operations for normal 
capacity such as 80 per cent of rated capacity for the 
United States Steel Company. With this approach as 
a basis for price setting, prices must continue to rise. 
They have yielded unprecedently high profits sufficient 
to allow large manufacturing companies to finance most 
of their postwar expansion from their own profits 
a course which is of highly 
validity. 


The studies of price increases by large companies 


questionable economic 


show that they have exceeded their actual increases in 
cost at the time they were announced. Not only have 
companies failed to absorb the wage boosts, as urged 
by trade unions, but they have invariably used the 
wage increase to broaden their profit margins. 

The arbitrariness of this use of economic power by 
the large corporations in the basic industries is sharply 
projected by the contrast between price and wage changes 
in these industries and in the soft or non-durable goods 
industries. From 1947 to 1957, average hourly earnings 
in the durable goods industries rose by 70 per cent. 
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ARBITRARY CAPACITY CALCULATIONS DRIVE UP PRICES 


but real buying power per hour of work for workers 
in these industries rose by 35 per cent. Their man-hour 
productivity expanded by 44 per cent, resulting in a 
net unit labor cost rise of 15 per cent. In contrast, the 
workers in the soft or non-durable goods industries 
had an increase in average hourly earnings of 61 per 
cent, but their real average hourly earnings were lifted 
by only 38 per cent. With productivity per man-hour 
increasing by 38 per cent, the net unit labor cost rose 
by 11 per cent. The striking fact is that wholesale prices 
for durable goods rose by 53 per cent, in comparison 
with the increase of unit labor cost of 15 per cent. In 
the competitive soft goods industries, unit labor costs 
rose by 11 per cent and wholesale prices by 10 per cent. 

In the areas where competitive market -forces were 
operative, the sellers were able to raise prices somewhat 
on par with the increase in net unit labor cost. Here, 
the profit margins apparently were maintained rather than 
increased. On the other hand, in the monopolistic areas 
where sellers were able to administer prices and profits, 
they hoisted their prices well beyond the rise in labor 
costs and, as the study in the steel industry showed, 
broadened their profit margins most strikingly. 

The effort to pin the responsibility for inflation upon 
trade unions is based on a number of deliberate over- 
sights. Much of the current rise in the nation’s total wage 
and salary bill comes from comparatively greater in- 
creases in salaries and the growth in the white collar 
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population. Since 1953, they have multiplied in numbers 
and have tended to get higher boosts in pay than even 
the blue-collared worker. These are not negotiated by 
unions. The wage boosts in large non-union plants have 
continued at the same or even higher rates than in union 
plants in the employers’ efforts to keep the unions out. 
Where the union threat is less challenging—as in the 
apparel, boot and shoe, and textile industries—wages 
have lagged seriously behind prices. 

Labor’s critics are, of course, basically in the un- 
tenable position of blaming unions for the rise in prices 
and, at the same time, denying unions the right to 
criticize their pricing policies. Unions are fully aware of 
the dangers of a rising price level and have offered to 
adjust their demands if management would follow more 
modest pricing policies. These offers, such as those made 
by Walter Reuther, have been repeatedly rebuffed. Union 
demands have, therefore, continued to be formulated in 
terms of the exorbitant profits. A less inflationary pricing 
policy and more modest profits would automatically 
cut trade-union demands. In an economy of modera- 
tion and restraint, excessive demands by local union 
groups could be dealt with separately and appraised on 
their merits. 

So long as big business pursues its present policies, 
we shall continue to be threatened by rising prices. 
Unlike economists who have acquiesced to these tenden- 
cies, the present writer believes that restraints can be 
achieved through specific controls in specific areas. The 
following proposals appear to be an adequate base for 
such a program: 

1. A tax policy which closes the tax loopholes would 
assure a higher federal income and still the fears of the 
Federal Administration. This would increase the tax 
base by some $9 billion and add some $4 to $5 billion 
in revenue. The business income-tax base has been erod- 
ed by the exclusion of many types of income, including 
interest on state and local bonds, excessive depletion 
and depreciation allowances, personal expenses and de- 
ferred compensation for executives. Preferential tax 
treatment of capital gains, dividends and certain busi- 
nesses (e.g., life insurance companies) has also reduced 
the tax base. Individual income taxes have been avoided 





PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Elections past, as weeks go by 

There is a sight that wounds the eye: 
On billboards, fences, walls and poles 
Are pictures of once happy souls 

Now yellowed, faded, torn in places 
But showing still the gallant faces 

Of fearless, forthright nearly greats 
Who once were cocksure candidates. 


—Richard Armour 
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through various special privileges, among them incom 
splitting, family partnerships, and excessive exemption 
under the estate and gift taxes. Tax windfalls have beg 
handed to corporations by the net-loss carry-over pro 
vision. 

2. The break-up of large business corporations and 
aggregates of power considered inimical to the public 
interest. Already the Kefauver Committee has urged th 
breakup of the General Motors colossus. A similar courg 
should be considered for DuPont, U. S. Steel, Americap 
Telegraph and Telephone, General Electric, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance and Prudential Equitable Life Assurance 

3. Federal incorporation of large business enterprise, 

4. Regular examination of announcements of proposed 
price increases in key areas by a Federal agency which 
would hold hearings on corporate price, production and 
other policies on its own motion or on public petition, 
and publish its findings. 

5. Annual labor-management conferences to reach 2 
consensus on economic policy in anticipation of annual 
collective bargaining. 

6. Adoption of an area redevelopment bill and a ful 
program of assistance to low-income farmers along with 
the abandonment of price supports. 

7. Establishment of a national productivity agency 
for service industries to stimulate efficiency and greater 
productivity, which would tend to stabilize price levels 
in this important area of living costs. The U. S. foreign 
aid program has promoted the establishment of “national 
productivity centers” in other countries to overcome 
drags on their economies. A similar program should be 
equally effective in this country. Dr. Arthur Burns 
former chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
has recently endorsed a similar proposal. 

8. Institution of specialized monetary controls through 
the extension of controls over consumer credit, bank 
portfolios, credit and investment policies of non-banking 
financial institutions, and margin requirements on al 
types of leaders and security investors. 

9. Institution of a system of coordinating policies 
of Federal debt 


agencies. 


monetary credit and management 

10. Institution of a variable depreciation rate struc 
ture for capital investments. The Congress should em- 
power the Federal tax authorities to increase allowances 
for depreciation during recessions and reduce them in 
boom periods when expansion is being overstimulated. 
With such powers, the tax authorities would have been 
able to restrain the excessive capital expansion in 1956- 
57 and stimulate expansion during the recession of 1958. 
This type of countervailing action would have helped 
considerably to stabilize the economy. 

Such a program would place within the hands of the 
Federal Government the tools for a genuine price 
regulation which could be utilized to meet changing 
conditions and contingencies. 
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BOHN 


ORIS PASTERNAK’S great novel is 
be now at the top of the American 
best-seller lists. I wonder what the 
hundreds of thousands of American 
readers think of it and how much 
they have learned from it. Specifical- 
» | would like to discover whether 
this book has given them any deeper 
knowledge of the Russian people. 
This is not a of Doctor 
Zhivago. We have already published 
a first-class review by Gleb Struve. 


review 


If you have not read it, you had 
better turn back to our issue of 
October 27. 

I have just finished the little 
sheaf of poems which serve as the 
postscript to the novel. I am deeply 
moved, really sensitized as a man 
should be by genuine poetry or a 
great novel. This book is not a mere 
revelation of Bolshevik horrors. We 
needed no genius to tell us that Com- 
munism is a poor form of society 
or that the Russians are having an 
uncomfortable time of it. This book 
has a far greater meaning. It carries 
a supreme message from one great 
nation to another. 

In part, what I am receiving from 
poet Pasternak is similar to what I 
have received from every great Rus- 
sian whose work I have read.. There 
have, of course, been few of them— 


too few. I have read Gogol, 
Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
Gorki and a few others. An 


authority on the subject would, of 
course, tell me that they are all 
different. But to me—especially in 
relation to this new book—they all 
seem deeply alike. I have been saying 
to myself, not this man is like 
Dostoyevsky or he imitates Tolstoy, 
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By William E. Bohn 


Pasternak and 
The Real Russia 


but: “Here is another great Russian 
—as good as the best.” 

I suppose the experience I am 
having now is like that of Americans 
and Western Europeans during the 
19th century. They saw in the Rus- 
sian novels a deeper interpretation 
of life than they found in most works 
in their And they 


bowed before the Russian achieve- 


own tongues. 


ment in a way that betrayed more 
modesty than discretion. Not that 
Russian better than 
Americans or Englishmen or. French- 


writers are 


men or Germans, but the great ones 
among them are of a special kind. 
Especially at the present time it will 
do us good to acknowledge their 
high quality. 

It is true that Russia looms larger 
in the world just now than she ever 
has before. Her technicians sent up 
the first sputnik. They are building 
great dams and bridges. They are 
producing steel, coal and electric 
Excepting music, Russian 
achievements these days are big- 
muscled, crude and brutal. Novelists, 
poets and playwrights have had a 
hard time. So this new book comes 
as a proof of vitality out of a vast 
desert. It furnishes evidence that 
the old Russia is still there. Its feel- 
ing for life and its power of expres- 
sion are supreme—as they have al- 
ways been. 

And there is something more than 
that. The great Russian contributions 
to world literature have always been 
something special, something dif- 
ferent from the gifts from the West. 
The special nature of this Russian 
gift is difficult to describe or define. 
In general, an American or British 


power. 


novelist sets up his characters as 
separate creations. Each of them is 
a sort of living puppet connected with 
a set of other puppets acting out a 
well-devised tale. Because the charac- 
ters are separate, the structure which 
holds them together is of the utmost 
importance. In a good Russian work, 
like this one of Pasternak’s, the whole 
world is welded together or, rather, 
in all of its various forms it grows 
from one set of roots. Every creature 
is held in an inviolable unity. Be- 
cause all things, persons, animals, 
plants, rocks, streams, stars are held 
in union, there is little use in fussing 
much about Everybody 
and everything is living, vital, im- 


structure. 


portant. Characters can stroll on and 
off the stage. The least important 
person or thing left behind repre- 
sents the whole vital complex of 
existence. 

In reading Pasternak, I was 
fascinated by the way in which he 
gives meaning to birds, horses, trees, 
snow, wind, rain and, especially, the 
moon. The whole universe is living 
and it is all close-tied and meaning- 
ful. The great sin of the Bolsheviks 
is not that they make life hard and 
dangerous, but that they try to force 
this living, changing, growing, in- 
dividualistic universe into a strait- 
jacket. They’ interfere with the uni- 
versal process of living. They cut 
down the fullness of existence. They 
may increase the amount of steel, 
but they reduce the amount of ani- 
mation, emotion, spiritual produc- 
tion. 

Now, after this Bolshevik period 
in irons, Pasternak comes and pre- 
sents us with this fine volume. What 
it means is that Russia is still Russia. 
It is right in line with Tolstoy, Dost- 
oyevsky and the rest. The Bolsheviks 
may be able to change the outer rules 
of life for a while, but the inner 
spirit remains the same. 

If this is true, then the main line 
of our cold war should be clear. 
While we are restraining Khrush- 
chev, we must be encouraging Paster- 
nak. Some day the lively inside will 
burst through the deadly outside. 
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How ‘Right-to-Work'’ 
Licked Ohio Republicans 


By Bill 


Assistant Education Director, 


AKRON 

AMUEL H. ORME left the court- 
S room in tears. “I don’t have a 
thing to say,” he shouted at report- 
ers. Orme, a pipefitter at Akron’s 
Firestone plant and a former union 
committeeman, had sued the union 
for “threatening” him with loss of 
his job unless he opposed the right- 
to-work constitutional amendment on 
the Ohio ballot. But in court Orme 
that 
no union official had threatened him. 
Common Pleas Judge Ray B. Watters 


dismissed the case. “The evidence,” 


reversed himself and admitted 


the judge said, “shows that no effort 
was made to dictate to Orme how he 
should vote.” 

Despite Orme’s confession, pro- 
ponents of RTW, as _right-to-work 
became known, kept pounding away 
at dark threats of union intimidation. 


“In their frantic efforts to defeat 
right-to-work, certain labor bosses 


’ their commercials began, and 
talk of 


unidentified union officials. The only 


went on to threats by 


concrete accusation was the dis- 
credited one by Orme. 
The Orme incident was but one 


Ohio’s 


campaign 


heated 
political Robert 
Taft’s 1950. The 
sweeping Democratic victories—they 
both 
houses of the legislature, while 
Stephen Young upset GOP Senator 
John Bricker—is largely due to the 


episode in most 
since 
Senate race in 


won the Governorship and 


RTW amendment to outlaw the union 
shop. RTW was defeated by 900,000 
votes, the biggest union victory in 
Ohio history. A record number of 
voters voted it down by more than 


16 


Abbott 

United Rubber Workers 
double the margin by which Demo- 
crat Mike DiSalle defeated Governor 
G. William O'Neill. Many 
wards gave as high as 7-to-l margins 
to the 
division of the vote in 


labor 


union cause, while a close 
rural areas 
insured labor’s statewide victory. 
The Republican state chairman, 
Ray Bliss, said the union shop issue 
was responsible for “a minimum of 
200,000 


voters,” 


additional labor-Democrat 
GOP 


“directly attributable” to it. A head- 


and the defeat was 
Akron Beacon-Journal 


AGREE 


line in the 
summed it up neatly: “ALL 
RTW Beat GOP.” 

The chief agency of union politi- 
cal action, United Organized Labor 
of Ohio, was a marriage of con- 
venience between the AFL, CIO. 
Mine Workers and Railroad Brother- 
hoods. It rallied the old faces, youth- 
ful leaders (particularly in semi- 
rural areas), and even large num- 
bers of women in some communities. 
Its efforts intensified the resentment 
of RTW among many Republicans. 

GOP professionals had 
angered by the efforts of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce and corpo- 
rations like Timken Roller Bearing 
of Canton to put RTW on the ballot. 
Bricker, an 
that 
would spell trouble for the party. 


been 


Senator arch-conserva- 


tive. warned the amendment 


But nobody had any inkling of how 
AFL-CIO 


poll, taken two months before the 


much trouble. A secret 
election, showed right-to-work a toss- 
up, with Bricker winning re-election 
handily. 

The proponents of RTW. moreover, 
had reasons for confidence. The Mc- 


Clellan hearings had been fully «. 
ploited by the newspapers 
The used their 
money to force Republicans—particy. 
larly O’Neill—to make RTW th 
major campaign issue. The state has 
been traditionally conservative: Pag 
labor debacles included a 1955 de 
feat in an unemployment compeng. 
tion referendum by nearly 2 to 1. 
apparent 
weakness in labor’s ranks. In some 
cities AFL and CIO bodies were not 
merging, and the state AFL con 


state’s 


business interests 


Moreover, there was 


fistfight. State labor leaders in th 
past had been divided politically, 
(A week before the election, one top 
labor official in a southern Ohio city 
said his chief concern was Walter 
all this 
November 1958 seemed a time to ex. 


Reuther “and socialism.”| 
ploit this division. 

But RTW advocates played their 
cards badly. Judging from the votes 
in the farm districts, they apparently 
alienated their own __ strongholds, 
Rural counties all along the Indiana 
border, for example, carried for labor. 

Rural boxholders in some of these 
counties received a comic-book titled: 
“Freedom or Compulsion.” Its pro- 
tagonist said: “The worst of all is 
the way the [labor] bosses stir up 
trouble and violence to gain these 
things.” The quote was followed by 


McClellan 


taking on the “bosses,” and then a 


a drawing of Senator 
scene of workers overturning a car. 
Advertisements featured John Dos 
Passos’s anti-union shop article in 
the Reader’s Digest. 

The shower of pro-RTW material 
may have horrified frugal farmers. 
More important, all Ohio’s Catholic 
Bishops and most Protestant groups 
came out against RTW. Charles Taft, 
a leading Protestant layman, made 
talks 
against it. In view of such backing 
for labor, the hard sell of Chamber 
of Commerce publicists was resented. 
O'Neill, nevertheless, 
stand or fall on RTW. 
He charged that Reuther’s Michigan 
would annex Ohio if RTW lost. 


several radio and _ television 


Governor 


chose to 
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sd | honestly feel our opposition 
doesn’t know how a union operates,” 
sid Jane Addams of the state AFL- 
(10. “They give the impression that 
all labor officials are appointed al- 
though anybody who knows anything 
bout unions knows nearly all of- 
fcers are elected.” RTW proponents 
apparently forgot that elected union 
oficers had rank-and-file supporters. 
“You get elected a shop steward and 
they call you a labor boss. Using the 
ne standard of judgment 


same t hey 


should be talking about farm bosses, 
era | 


Elks 
bosses,” said Joe Emmons, district 
director of the Rubber Workers. 


Union members were angry men 


church bosses. bosses. Moose 


and women. Zealous Steelworkers 
darted talking to farmers and mer- 
chants in two countries. In Zanes- 


ville and Portsmouth, crusading 
unionists visited every surrounding 
hamlet. In Mansfield, unions assigned 
themselves towns in the county to 
work. 

“IT haven’t seen anything like this 
since the CIO organizing days of the 
Thirties,” John 
former secretary-treasurer of the state 
CIO now on the Steelworkers’ staff. 
Rooney, Jacob Clayman. a_long- 
time state CIO Officer. Phil 
Hannah and Elmer Cope of the Ohio 


AFL-CIO, were among the _profes- 


said Rooney, a 


and 


sionals who toured the state with 
advice on getting out the vote. Some 
international union education di- 
rectors, including Francis Henson 
of the Machinists and James Wolfe of 
the Brewery Workers, started city- 
wide political-action schools. Walt 
Davis, a Cleveland labor editor, di- 
rected the overall union effort. 

The steel and auto unions cam- 


paigned hard. Several steel district 





directors made the election the 
Number 1 project of the union. Anti- 
RTW committees were set up in the 
ocal unions, and in some districts 
ese were combined into area com- 
ittees and then into Congressional 
listrict committees. 

One young labor leader who came 
nto his own in the campaign was 


teelworker 


Denver Carver from 
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Governor O’Neill’s home town of 
Marietta. This youthful local AFL- 
CIO president grumbled over “three 
or four diehards” who wouldn't 
register to vote in his plant. Heavy 
registration in locals like his helped 
labor carry this rural, conservative 
county. 

There were also newcomers like 
Dick McGowan, a Findlay rubber 
worker who rushed about northwest- 
ern Ohio giving as many as three 
speeches a day. The very appearance 
of the clean-cut MeGowan—nothing 
like a 


pressed 


“goonish labor boss”’—im- 
other 
non-union groups. There were many 


women’s clubs and 
such McGowans; some were workers 
in the shop, others were fulltime 
union officials, still others college 
professors or persons with no ap- 
parent labor background. 

One of the AFL-CIO’s proudest 
achievements was the mobilization 
of the Negro vote. The first week 
of October, a Dayton Negro leader 
grimly reported that “Negroes here 
are confused. A lot of them think 
right-to-work is an FEPC law.” 

Labor found a vote-winning key 
in one word: Arkansas. In an Ohio 
river town, a huge sign proclaimed: 
“Don’t Let Arkansas Law Become 
Ohio Law.” Arkansas (Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s state) had the right-to-work 
law, unionists argued, and anti-civil- 
rights Southerners were anti-union. 
Right-to-work was bad for Negroes 
in Arkansas because it weakened 
unions; it was just as bad in Ohio. 

The publicity of both sides soon 
departed from the strict union-shop 
issue to attack or defend unions as 
such. While RTW advocates suggest- 
ed an alliance of Walter Reuther and 
James Hoffa in a plot to take over 
the state, labor talked 
behind the proposal which had op- 


of “forces” 


posed social legislation to help the 
aged and the workingman. 

The constant talk of such legisla- 
tion as social security and unemploy- 
ment benefits undoubtedly aided the 
Democrats. Newspaper polls soon re- 
vealed that many Republican union 
members were going to vote Demo- 


cratic. The standard reason given 
was O’Neill’s stand on right-to-work. 
Senator Bricker’s cause wasn’t helped 
when right-to-workers used his name 
TV spots. 


re-election 


and face on radio and 
Some Republicans won 
only by disassociating themselves 
from O'Neill and RTW. 

Certainly the influence of the cor- 
porations and the Chamber of Com- 
the GOP will 

The 


seems headed for 


now be 
itself 
trouble, for a 


merce in 
diminished. Chamber 
number of its local bodies refused 
to join the right-to-work campaign. 
Some needed labor votes for projects 
of their own, while some employers 
favored the union shop. The anti- 
union solidarity of the Ohio busi- 
ness community seems to have been 
broken. 

Ohio labor now faces two alterna- 
tives. It can follow the old Gompers 
and 
punishing enemies, or it can build 


rule of rewarding friends 
on a social philosophy. as labor has 
done in Michigan. 

In the last election, unionists de- 
bated AFL-CIO endorsement of Re- 
William 


Saxbe. who did not take a stand on 


publican Attorney-General 
RTW. Some supported him because 
“he helped us on supplemental un- 
whole 


employment benefits,” but 


blocs of unionists refused to vote 
for him because “a real friend would 
support us on right-to-work.” 

The big industrial unions which 
supplied most of the full-time politi- 
cal actionists, technical knowhow and 
manpower are mostly social-philoso- 
phy unions. Even in the building 
of the 
most active in the election spoke in 


trades, some younger men 
open admiration of well-known in- 
dustrial union leaders. 

Hank Brown, education director 
of the Texas AFL-CIO speaking in 
Columbus during the campaign, had 
this to say about labor’s political 


“We're 
fighters for the underdog. When we 


role: crusaders, idealists. 
forget what we are we're in trouble. 
We deserve to get beaten.” Brown 
felt that held true for Texas—and 


Ohio. 
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Recent trends mark the return of official anti-Semitism 


Soviet Jews 


Under Khrushchev 


By Moshe Decter 


FFICIAL ANTI-SEMITISM in the 
O Soviet Union, which reached 
a peak during Stalin’s last years, 
has resumed unabated under Khrush- 
chev. Although stripped of all means 
of cultural and communal expression, 
the Jew in Russia must still specify 
on his identity card, Yevrei. This 
nationality identification is also re- 
quired on all work certificates, uni- 
versity entrance blanks, and Party 
and Government job applications. 

Unlike Orthodox and 


Moslem communicants, the Jews are 


Russian 


forbidden to have any nationwide 
religious or communal organization. 
Nor have any of the innumerable 
synagogues confiscated before the 
war, or damaged or destroyed during 
the war, been rebuilt or returned 
to them. One large Jewish com- 
munity, which had 36 synagogues 
before the war. is now permitted 
only a single house of worship. This, 
sharply with the 
Government’s policy toward the other 


too, contrasts 


two major religions. 

Two years ago, it was announced 
that a theological seminary would 
be opened in Moscow, and that the 
printing of a limited quantity of 
prayer books had been authorized. 
Some saw this as the beginning of 
a more attitude 
Jewish religious life. But subsequent 
events have proved otherwise. 

Recently, for example, the repre- 


tolerant toward 





MosHe Decter, co-author of Mc- 
Carthy and the Communists, based 
this article on a report he prepared 
for the Anti-Defamation League. 
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sentatives of a Jewish community 
asked local authorities for permis- 
sion to send more rabbinical students 
to the Moscow seminary, and for a 
larger allocation of prayer books. 
Such matters, they were advised, 
had to be taken up with the Com- 
Religious Cults in 
Moscow. There the first request was 
flatly rejected, and the representa- 
tives were told that their community 


mission on 


would have to wait at least three 
years before the question of addi- 
tional prayer books could be con- 
sidered. 

A graphic of the con- 
tinuing exclusion of Jews from Soviet 
political life is provided by the 
figures of the past 20 years for 
Jewish representation in the Supreme 
Soviet. In December 1937, the Jews 
constituted 4.1 per cent of the Su- 
preme Soviet’s total membership; in 
January 1946, 0.8 per cent; in 
March 1950, less than 0.4 per cent; 
in the spring of 1958, 0.25 per cent. 
Now, the USSR’s Jewish population 
is estimated at approximately three 
million, or 1.5 per cent of the total. 
the postwar period, 
Jewish representation in the Supreme 
Soviet has been reduced from half 
of its proper proportion in 1946 to 
one-sixth in 1958. 

At the same time, Jewish accom- 
plishments in various spheres of 
Soviet life are being systematically 
concealed. Nowhere does the word 
“Jew” or “Jewish” appear in The 
Achievements of the Soviet Regime 
in Forty Years in Figures, published 
last year by the State Publishing 


index 


So, during 





House for Statistics. Yet this 39 
page book, issued as part of 
40th anniversary of the Bol 


Soviet | 
f Publishi 
Revolution, includes statistics gf April ] 
tables on virtually every aspect gj soldiers 
Soviet life. order, ~ 

Two examples of deliberate oof for their 


cealment are readily apparent in jg World 
book. On page 294, a table entithjf statistica 
“Publication of Books in the Dgfby natic 
ferent Languages of the Soyig 10,543; 
Peoples” provides comparative figuns} absent. 
for 1913 and 1956, in terms of th Now. 
number of published items and the Jewish 
aggregate circulation. A  footnge\ Was ann 
adds: “During the years of tp{there w 
Soviet regime, there have been pi “Hero o 
lished in the USSR books in jyfamong | 
languages of the peoples of th Jews: In 
Soviet Union as well as of foreig again sil 
countries.” Soviet p 
Yiddish is not listed. It was nef tesonal 
considered even as deserving » resent tk 
“Tat,” the language of a smi “Heroes 
Daghestan tribe, which boasted th nationali 
publication of a single item in 19% Recen 
with a circulation of 1,000 copie. highly r 
Of course, no Yiddish work has bee quota sy 
published in the USSR since 19} 5°" 
But in 1913, literally hundreds o technical 





Jewish publications appeared i These fi 
Yiddish (and Hebrew), for it wg #d the 
the springtide of the Jewish cu uated th 
renascence in Russia. tory anc 

Universi 


On page 285, there is a table (fj *"” 
1955) entitled “Division of Scientiix capital , 
Workers in Institutes of High Universi 
Learning, Scientific and Other Insi that Rep 
tutions, According to Nationality’ of the W 
It quotes the very same figures cite 
by an official periodical, Vopron | Gakwad 
Filosofii (Problems of Philosophy), 
which had a much more iim 
circulation than this widely 
tributed statistical book. But Vopron ' 
Filosofii lists 24,620 Jews out d) IP a 
total of 223,893 scientific workers 
Jews occupy second place among t 
nationalities and represent over ‘ 
per cent of the total number. i 
Achievements volume omits all > 
tion of them. 

Another example of official s 
on Jewish achievements can be fal 
in a booklet called The Nat , 
Traditions of the Peoples of MOSCOV 





The New 


Decembe 
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14 April 1957. It 


slsoldiers and officers received the 


Soviet Union, issued by the State 
Publishing 


Moscow in 
that 10.940 


House in 
states 


order, “Hero of the Soviet Union,” 
for their courage and heroism during 
World War II. 


satistical breakdown of these honors, 


There follows a 
by nationalities. The total comes to 
10,543: 397 
absent. No Jews are listed. 

Now. at a 1944 Conference of the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist 
was announced that as of April 1, 


thus persons are 


Committee. it 


there were 3.517 recipients of the 
“Hero of the Soviet Union,” order. 
among whom were more than 100 
Jews. In subsequent years, Jews were 
again similarly mentioned in various 
Soviet publications. So it is highly 
reasonable to suspect that Jews rep- 
resent the major portion of the 397 
“Heroes of the Soviet Union” whose 
nationality is now unspecified. 
Recent statistics, obtained from a 
highly reliable source, show a tacit 
quota system for Jewish students in 
and advanced 


Soviet universities 


technical and academic institutes. 
These figures concern the number 
and the nationality of students grad- 
uated this past spring from the his- 
tory and chemistry faculties at the 
University of Minsk. Minsk is the 
capital of White Russia, and the 
University is the leading school of 
that Republic. The four leading cities 


of the White Russian Soviet Republic 











have a total population of 812,000, 
which includes a Jewish population 
of 127,000. The Jews, therefore, rep- 
resent over 15 per cent of the total 


population in these four major 
White Russian cities. 
However, the history faculty 


at the University of Minsk graduated 
213 White Russians, 70 Russians, 40 
Ukrainians, and 7 Jews. The chemis- 
graduated 224 White 


Russians, 76 Russians, 41 Ukrainians, 


try faculty 


and 8 Jews. The proportions repre- 
sented by the students of the other 
three nationalities reflect quite closely 
the general distribution of nationality 
populations in White Russia. Also, 
the figures for the students in both 
faculties are extremely close, which 
suggests an official policy of fixed 
nationality ratios at the University. 
If this is so, Jewish student repre- 
sentation has been fixed at a ratio 
fantastically lower than is warranted 
by Jewish population statistics. 

For more than a year now, too, 
official Soviet newspapers and _peri- 
odicals have been regularly 
lishing fictionalized articles of an 
unmistakably 


pub- 
anti-Semitic nature. 
These pieces have appeared in the 
most important and most widely 
read Soviet journals in the largest 
and the 


capitals: 


cities major provincial 
Pravda, Izvestia, Trud, 
Pravda Ukrainy, Sovietskaya Molda- 
via, Sovietskaya Bielorussia, Soviet- 


skaya Rossiya, Sovietskaya Aviatsia. 
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1957: JEWS WELCOME ISRAELI DELEGATION 





These feuilletons contain obvious 
and crude forms of stereotyping to 


demonstrate the “anti-social, parasiti- 
cal” behavior of Jews in Soviet life. 
The word “Jew” never appears, but 
the villain invariably bears a name 
which will be recognizable to Soviet 
readers as Jewish, such as Rubin-. 
stein, Fineberg, Blonstein, Veidman, 
Frankel, Katz, Spector. 

The 


scribed as sly and mean, sleek and 


villain is consistently de- 
slimy, hard and unscrupulous, ready 
attain 
his dishonorable ends. His purpose is 


to use fraudulent means to 
always to seek private gain at the 
expense of society, and toward this 
end he readily resorts to falsehood, 
swindle, embezzlement, cheating. 
Alongside the Jewish villain, there 
is also a non-Jewish villain or dupe 
who aids, abets or protects the Jew. 
In one exceptional case, a 
Jew,” 
virtues, is 


“vood 
who embodies Soviet social 
counterposed to the 
stereotyped “bad Jew.” 

The regular appearance of such 
articles is reminiscent of the more 
violent anti-Semitic Soviet press 
campaigns of 1948-49 and of 1952- 
93. As in the earlier period, there 
has also appeared a series of vitriolic 
and inflammatory anti-Israel articles. 

Official anti-Semitism began under 
the Tsars, was nurtured by Leninis: 
ideology (which viewed the Jews as 
an anachronistic caste rather than 
a nationality), was strengthened by 
Stalin’s fear of any group having ties 
with the outside world, and dovetails 
with the Kremlin’s pro-Arab foreign 
policy. So Khrushchev’s policy is 
nothing new in Russian life. 

But embarrassed irritation is dis- 
cernible in the replies of Khrushchev 
and his colleagues to persistent free- 
world inquiries about Soviet Jewry. 
In this embarrassment lies the one 
conceivable hope of salvaging a sub- 
stantial remnant of Soviet Jewry. If 
the question is kept alive, the Krem- 
lin may yet prove sufficiently sensi- 
tive to the free-world’s coupling of 
anti-Semitism and fascism to allow 
a significant proportion of Soviet 
Jews to emigrate. 








A Time to Speak. 
By Michael Scott. 
Doubleday. 358 pp. $4.50. 


In 1946, a small group of Indian 
men and women were in the habit of 
practicing passive resistance on a 
triangular piece of wasteland in the 
South African port of Durban. They 
did this in order to protest against 
the provisions of the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation 
Act, which had resulted in the expro- 
priation of Indians from their lands 
and businesses. 

On one of these occasions a young 
English clergyman, who had _ been 
invalided out of the RAF and sent 
abroad for his health, went to ob- 
serve what happened. He saw a group 
of white South African youths and 
girls, excited by headlines and racist 
knock 


the Indians to the ground, and begin 


philosophies, rush forward, 
to beat and kick them under the eyes 
of the South African police. Instead 
of running forward to intervene. he 
felt impelled to go and stand among 
the Indians. For in that moment the 
- Michael Scott — was 
moved by a force which, he felt. was 


clergyman 


capable of resolving those problems 
which now threaten to rend the fab- 
ric of our world. This force he iden- 
tified as satyagraha, a word which 
means not only non-violent resist- 
ance, but also the spirit of truth and 
love as a power to resist evil. This 
attitude, once adopted, became Scott’s 
second nature. In after years he was 
to explain his actions by recalling 
the creed of the Franciscan friars: 
Where there is hate, bring love. 

The act of commitment in Durban 
was to change Scott’s life, and to 
lead it into unpredictable paths. Im- 
mediately the path led him straight 
to a South African prison, where at 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Michael Scott’s Creed 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
Editor, “Africa Weekly” 


night he could hear the murmur of 
the Indian Ocean, and where by day 
he sewed mailbags with the other 
convicts. Before long it was to lead 
him farther afield, where — driven 
from their hereditary lands and re- 
duced by German efforts at complete 
extermination to a fraction of their 
-he found the He- 


rero peoples of South West Africa. 


former numbers 


To the cause of the Herero, the Berg 
Damara and the Nama peoples, as 
well as to the other peoples of Africa, 
Michael Scott has dedicated himself. 
To bring them justice, Scott traveled 
to lay their case before the United 
Nations. Today he is still working to 
advance their cause. It is a testimony 
to his efforts that at the 13th General 
Assembly one of the most contro- 
versial issues discussed will be the 
future of the peoples of South West 
Africa. 

Much water has flowed under the 





SCOTT: PASSION FOR JUSTICE 






bridge in these 12 years. Scott hip. 
self has founded the African Bur 
in London — with the support of 
parties, Liberal, Labor and Conse. 
vative. He has played a substantig 
part in bringing about the retum ¢ 
the exiled Kabaka to Uganda. HelGer: 
has been deported from Nyasaland jhe. 
by the Government of the CentrljOxfc 
African Federation, which was the 
establishing itself in the face of th} Di 
dissent of the governed. He has bemfrecei 
the guest of Prime Minister Nk {rom 
mah at Ghana’s independence cee!War 

















brations. Yet, more than anything 
else, he has worked for the cause o 
South West Africa. His actions hav 
led to the handing down of thr 
advisory opinions by the Interns 
tional Court of Justice in connection 
with the international status of the 
territory. 
The son of a clergyman, Scott wafs 
born in a poor parish in the sou 
of England; where his father al 
mother lived devoted lives amoy 
conditions of poverty, ignorance am 
disease. He knew working people # 
first hand from ‘an early age. Wha 
he grew up. he, too, became a priest 
in the Church of England. When 
hunger marchers came down from 
the North, he befriended them. b 
the Thirties, he became sympathetic 
to Communism, and during his fimesU! 
in India, carried out commissiong¥ere 
for the Communists. He still refusefY ® 
to specify the names of those witipold 
whom he was then in associatiom 


Yet he has long since turned his faog@0v 
from Communist philosophy in favof 
of a religious philosophy based upop™ 
the principle of non-violence. B 
on 


A Time to Speak moves sudder 


The New Leat dec 





from personal reminiscence to politi- 
‘cal and social documentation, breaks 
to sermons interspersed with quo- 













ions, and is strewn with passing 
ferences to struggles for principle 
pught out on complex constitutional 
ind legal grounds, and affecting ter- 
. tories and peoples which lie beyond 
une e geographical or historical ken 
f most of us in the West. The result 
'; of the utmost interest to “African- 

although generally speaking 
book can only be appreciated if 


it is understood that it represents 


another episode in Scott’s long strug- 
gle with the South African Govern- 
ment concerning South West Africa. 
Paradoxically, the publication of this 
book—which has been postponed for 
the past two years—comes at the very 
moment when the Government of the 
Union of South Africa has ended its 
boycott of the UN in an attempt to 
parley the international organization 
into permitting South Africa to annex 
the best half of the territory. 


Whatever the outcome, this again 
represents no more than another in- 
cident in the chain of events set in 
motion by Scott and now moving to 
a climax. Scott’s life is conducted in 
the light of the principle that in the 
end the law will close in remorse- 


lessly on those who break it. By now ° 


he has awakened so many individuals 
to a sense of what is at stake, that 
even if- he were to pass from the 
scene, many others would now come 
forward to take his place. 





port of al 
id Conser. 
substantia! 
> return of 


randa. HelGermany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918: Documents from 
Nyasaland |the Archives of the German Forzign Ministry, ed. by Z. A. B. Zeman. 


he CentrlpOxford. 157 pp. $4.00. 
1 was the 
face of te) Dio Lenin and the Bolshevik party 
le has bemfreceive substantial sums of money 
ster Nkn|irom Imperial Germany during World 
lence cee!War I, to demoralize the Russian 





1 anythingjarmies, seize power and conclude a 






e Intern§l917, and has been the subject of 
connectioncontroversy ever since. 
tus of tht In January 1921, the venerable 
Socialist theoretician Eduard Bern- 
. Scott wafstein published two long articles in 
the soubfthe Berlin Vorwdarts, central organ 
father avgof the German Social Democrats, 
ves amomgsating that he had documentary 
orance am§proof that Lenin had received Ger- 
x people «(man financial support after the fall 
age. Whe of Tsarism. 
ne a pries Lenin and his comrades. wrote 
When theg Bernstein, “indeed received sums 
lown fron§‘tom Imperial Germany. I learned of 
them. In}tis as early as December 1917. . 
y mpathetie Now I have learned from reliable 
1 his timeSources that the sums in question 
ymmission@ere almost incredibly large. certain- 
till refuseg¥ 2mounting to more than 50 million 
those wield marks. In other words. the 
associatio S were sufficiently large to re- 
ed his fagtove all doubt as to their origin 
hv in faveg® the minds of Lenin and _ his 
hased upapomrades,” 
= Bernstein challenged the German 
s suddelfommunist party to bring libel 
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action against him, or “get a legal 
representative of Lenin to do this, 
and it may rest assured that I will 
do my best to dispose of all the 
difficulties that might stand in the 
way of a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of this affair.” Neither the Ger- 
man Communists nor the Soviet 
Government ever pressed the point. 
Nor have any Communist authorities 
officially challenged the host of 
other documents—mostly Russian— 
gathered in my Lenin: A Biography 
(Doubleday, 1948) which substan- 
tiate Bernstein’s charges. 

At the end of World War II, 
British occupation troops discovered 
in five different castles in the Harz 
Mountains the archives of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, containing all 
the documents of German foreign 
policy from 1867 to 1920. These 
documents, now in possession of the 
British Foreign Office (microfilms 
are in the National Archives in 
Washington), include hundreds of 
papers dealing with the relations be- 
tween Lenin and the Kaiser’s 
Government. Some of these were 
published a few years ago in /nter- 
national Affairs (London), the Bonn 
Social Democratic Vorwarts and 
later the Hamburg liberal daily 
Die Welt. 


Lenin and the Kaiser 


Reviewed by David Shub 


Author, “Lenin: A Biography”: 
contributor, “Russian Review” 


The collection under review con- 
tains only 136 documents, a very 
small part of the total. Some very 
important ones are missing from this 
book, while some in the book are 
of only marginal interest. One gets 
the impression that this selection is 
either witless or—much worse—in- 
tended to deflate the case against 
Lenin and his comrades. Some of 
the most damaging items within the 
collection, moreover, are tucked 
away in footnotes. 

The unsigned introduction cor- 
roborates this impression. It states: 
“There is no evidence among the 
documents of the Foreign Ministry 
that Lenin, a circumspect man, was 
in direct contact with any of the 
German agencies. How much _ he 
knew about the activities of the men 
around him is difficult to say.” 

This statement seems almost face- 
tious in its naivete. Of course, Lenin 
did not meet Kaiser Wilhelm or 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg in a 
dark room and receive a trunk full 
of gold marks. Lenin did _ not 
personally participate, either, in the 
armed holdups that various Bolshe- 
viks staged in the prewar period; 
nor, for that matter, did he partici- 
pate personally in the armed up- 
rising which brought him to power. 





But the German Government gave 
money not to individual Bolsheviks 
“around” Lenin, but to the Party, 
und Lenin was the Party’s absolute 
dictator. No one ever acted in its 
name without his consent. 

For the sake of the record, it is 
worth reviewing here some of the 
more important facets of the case. 
In July 1917, the Provisional Govern- 
ment had charged that the inter- 
mediary between the Bolsheviks and 
the Germans was the Russo-German 
Socialist, Dr. Alexander Helphand, 
better known as Parvus. Many docu- 
ments in this book substantiate the 
charge. 

In a memorandum to the German 
Foreign Office on March 9, 1915, 
Parvus wrote: “It is now of particu- 
lar importance to begin work on 
financial support for the majority 
group of the Russian Social Demo- 
crats [the Bolsheviks]. . . . Its lead- 
ers [Lenin, Zinoviev, etc.] are in 
Switzerland.” 

Within two weeks, the German 
Imperial Treasury, upon the request 
of Under Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs Zimmermann, granted Parvus 
2 million marks for the support of 
Russian revolutionary propaganda. 

On July 6, 1915, von Jagow, 
State Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
wrote to the Treasury: “Five million 
marks are required here for the pro- 
motion of revolutionary propaganda 
in Russia Later that year, 
von Jagow telegraphed Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, German Minister in Copen- 
hagen: “Your Excellency is author- 
ized to pay one million rubles to 
Helphand.” 

On May 8, 1916, an agent of the 
Staff 
“Keskula [a leading German agent 


German General reported : 
working among the Bolsheviks and 
the Ukrainian separatists] has main- 
tained his extremely useful contact 
with Lenin, and has transmitted to 
us the contents of the situation re- 
ports sent to Lenin by Lenin’s con- 
fidential agents in Russia. Keskula 
must therefore continue to be pro- 
vided with the necessary means in 
the future.” 
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On April 21, 1917, Grunau, the 
Foreign Office liaison officer at the 
Court, telegraphed the 
Wilhelmstrasse: “Lenin’s entry into 


Imperial 


Russia successful. He is working 
exactly as we would wish.” (He had 


Bolshevik ad- 


herence to the Provisional Govern- 


reversed the early 
ment and embarked on the course 
of overthrowing it.) 
On September 29, 1917, State 
Secretary von Kuhlmann telegraphed 
the Foreign Office liaison officer at 
General Headquarters: “The mili- 
tary operations on the Eastern 
Front... 


sive undermining activities inside 


were seconded by inten- 


Russia on the part of the Foreign 
Ministry. . . . We have now been 
engaged in these activities for some 


time, and in complete agreement 


with the Political Section of the 
General Staff in Berlin (Captain 
Hiilsen). Our work together has 


shown tangible results. The Bolshevik 
movement could never have attained 
the scale or the influence which it 
has today without our continual 
support. There is every indication 
that the 
to grow.... 

On October 6, 


knowledged the success of the above 


movement will continue 


” 


Ludendorff ac- 


activities and expressed thanks “for 
the allocation of large amounts of 
money.” 

On November 9—two days after 
Lenin seized power—von Kuhlmann 
asked the State Secretary of the 
Treasury to put “the sum of 15 
million marks at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office for use in political 
propaganda in Russia.” The request 
was granted the same day. 

On December 3, von Kuhlmann 
telegraphed the Foreign Office liaison 
officer at General Headquarters: “It 
was not until the Bolsheviks had 
received from us a steady flow of 
funds through various channels and 
under different labels that they were 
in a position to be able to build 
up their main organ, Pravda, to 
conduct energetic propaganda and 
appreciably to extend the originally 
narrow basis of their party.” 





The documents also show that th 1918 
Bolsheviks received large sums frog she | 
the Imperial German Gov ernmen, 
after they came to power. On Novem, Edg: 


ber 28, 1917, Under Secretary on’ 
State for Foreign Affairs Bussch sho 


telegraphed the German Minister ig}, « 
Berne: “According to informatig 
received here, the Government in Quit 
Petrograd is having to fight againg 


in 3 
great financial difficulties. [t is Inos! 
therefore very desirable that they * 
be sent money.” Be 


On May 18, 1918, von Kuhlmam | 
telegraphed Count Mirbach, the Ger. 
man Minister in Moscow: “Pleas 
use larger sums, as it is greatly jp 
Bolsheviks | Whe 


should survive. Kiezler’s funds g }By. 


our interests that the 


your disposal. If further money re. {Vor 
quired, please telegraph how much.” 

On June 3, 1918, Count Mirhach} R 
wired the Foreign Office: “Due to [rid 
strong Entente competition, 3 mil [ing 
lion marks per month necessary.” [rat 

The documents also make it clear }obv 
that, in addition to Parvus, Jakub for 
Ganetsky and Karl Radek acted as}j 
German or Austrian agents, and that} acti 
Christian Rakovsky—who was to be }the 
come Premier of the Soviet Ukraine face 


% * 


—was an old agent of the Germans fm 
A wire from Under Secretary Bussche } tori 
to the Foreign Office liaison officer) the 
at GHQ, dated November 16, 1917} 4 
“formerly § per 


connected with us” and says “he was § or 


describes Rakovsky as 


working for us in Rumania.” An the 
earlier dated January J the 
1915, relates that Rakovsky in }°U 
Rumania received 100,000 lei from }* 


the German Government to azitate§so™ 


document. 


against Rumania’s entering the war} ** 
on the side of the Allies. Parvus is fur 
described as the intermediary be} {i 
tween Bussche and  Rakovsky.'into 
(Rakovsky, T 
chief supporter of Trotsky’s Rus itu 










incidentally, was the; 


sian-language newspaper _Nashe Ting 
Slovo, published in Paris during#° 
1915-16.) and 


These documents also shed new¥° 


light on the old controversy ovem™4 
the so-called Sisson Documents/?" 


published by the U. S. War Injmal 


formation Service in Washington mj? 
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1918. The German Government and 
the Bolsheviks at the time described 

Sisson collection (named after 
Edgar Sisson, one of Woodrow Wil- 
wn’s special emissaries to Russia, 
vho had brought the papers back) 
»s “wholly fraudulent.” Indeed, there 
were dubious items in the collection. 
Muite recently, George F. Kennan, 
in a special study, concluded that 
nost of the documents were forger- 


ies. 


In a_ footnote to this book, 
however, we read: 

“When Weissmann, the [German] 
Commissar for Public Order, re- 
ferred in 1921 to a publication of the 
same set of documents in Switzerland 
in 1919, he wrote: “The documents in 
this pamphlet were partly forged.’ ” 
That means that the majority of the 
Sisson Documents are genuine. 

Clearly, the full story of the Ger- 


man-Bolshevik conspiracy of 1917- 


18 remains to be told. Yet few will 
deny that it was a collaboration 
which brought catastrophic results 
to Europe, negating in large measure 
the sacrifices of the Western democ- 
in World War I and the 
struggle of an entire generation of 
democratic Russian  revolutionists. ° 
And in the cynical collaboration be- 
tween Lenin and the German mili- 
tarists were forged the moral founda- 


racies 


tions of Stalin’s alliance with Nazism. 





——— 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 
Vorton. 348 pp. $3.95. 


REFORM groups that try to get 
rid of bossism, graft and racketeer- 
ing in state and municipal adminis- 
ration have long suffered from an 
obvious disability. Whereas the 
forees of wrong-doing are on the 
job every day, the reformers go into 
ation sporadically, usually under 
the impact of some peculiarly bare- 
faced or outrageous action of the 
“nob.” No wonder the reform vic- 
tories are few and temporary in 
their effect. 

A similar situation exists in the 
permanent the 
Communist empire and free peoples. 


cold war between 


The Communists work overtime all 
the time. Public opinion in the free 
countries is sluggish and apathetic, 
except when temporarily spurred by 
some especially flagrant Communist 
act. Then there will be a short-lived 
furry of protests and indignation, 


quickly followed by a new relapse 





into apathy. 

The only safeguard against this 
ituation is to keep the alarm bells 
ringing, to publish one work after 
another exposing the nature, aims 
and methods of Communism. This 
ork of the Overstreets is a valuable 
alarm bell. It is not a work of 
original research, but the authors 


make good use of reliable books and 


“ocuments. 


December 1, 1958 


, The Toesin Sounded 


What We Must Know About Communism. 


Reviewed by 


As the authors the Com- 
munists exhibit a kind of ideological 
They attach the label 
“enemy” with no regard for how 
people act. Their fixed design is the 


subversion of every non-Communist 


say. 


paranoia. 


society in the world, whether it is 
left-wing Socialist or ultra-conserva- 
tive in its institutions. In the cool, 
lucid, logical style which is familiar 
to readers of their other books, the 
Overstreets show how Communists 


are constantly at work, even in 
periods of formal peace, sowing dis- 
cord in the non-Communist camp, 
setting group against group, race 
against race, nation against nation. 
1920 _ that, 


animosities and 
non-Com- 


declared in 
wherever 


Lenin 
mutual 
between 
and nations, the 
Party’s practical task is “to take ad- 


rivalries exist 


munist groups 
vantage of this hostility and to in- 
cite one against the other.” 

No one practiced this tenet of 
Leninism more faithfully and _skil- 
fully than Stalin, his masterpiece 
being the conclusion of his pact with 
Adolf Hitler on the eve of the out- 
break of the Second World War. Key 
statements in this valuable book, 
which should be commended to the 
careful attention of every thoughtful 
citizen are the following: 

“The most painful and difficult 


. 
Again 
William Henry Chamberlin 


lesson we are having to learn today 
is that no one party to a conflict in 
which whole value systems are at 
stake can safely regard it as over 
and done with if the other party 
regards it as still going on. 
The signing of a treaty across the 
division prescribed by the 
Marxist-Leninist version of the class 
struggle is an act of expediency. The 
breaking of it is also precisely that 
—and nothing more.” 

Occasionally, the Overstreets do 
not seem to draw the proper conclu- 


line 


sions from their own reasoning. It 
seems highly doubtful, for instance. 
that “special aspects of disarmament 
might be negotiated to the benefit 
of everyone” or that shooting is the 
only alternative to negotiation. A 
Communist regime would be quite 
capable of launching an all-out war 
at the negotiations 
were in progress, if it thought an 
attack would bring victory. 

“Time,” say the authors, “is far 
kinder to freedom than to totali- 
tarianism.” Unfortunately this is not 
necessarily true. Time is neutral: it 
is on the side of those who make the 
best use of it. 

On balance, however, the book 
is a noteworthy exposition of what 
we are up against. One hopes it will 
reach and impress a large audience. 


very moment 
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The Organization Man In Khaki 


The Mountain Road. 
By Theodore H. White. 
Sloane. 347 pp. $3.95. 


AN ESTABLISHED CORRESPONDENT 
and reporter, Theodore H. White has 
written a novel because. as he says, 
“It may be that in fiction you can get 
closer to the truth than you ever can 
in journalism.” Unfortunately, the 
only truth he has gotten close to is 
that offered by grade-B Hollywood 
movies, with officers and Ivy-League- 
ish girls paired off on opposite sides 
of a right-and-wrong-sided issue. 

When we first meet Major Philip 
Baldwin, he has bungled the blowing 
up of an airfield before a Japanese 
advance in East China, which sup- 
Baldwin 


commands a small group of Gls, 


posedly humanizes him. 
identified mainly by a roll call of 


their home towns and by their 
cursing. But this doesn’t make much 
difference because they are just 
fodder for Baldwin’s mistakes, and 
Baldwin has to make mistakes on his 
way to maturity. 

The Americans are following a 
modified scorched-earth policy, blow- 
ing up a bridge here, a mountain 
road section there, to delay the 
enemy. Why the enemy has to be 
delayed nobody knows, but Baldwin 
has his orders, which furthermore 
instruct him to use his discretion. He 
uses it in this manner: When he 
blows up a bridge, he strands hund- 
reds of rag-tag Chinese behind to be 
captured by the Japanese and forced 
into slave labor. 

Instead of playing upon the irony 
of Baldwin’s ineptitude, White con- 
tinues to belabor us with his losing 
game of a growth to maturity. Bald- 
win is an officer, and what happens 
to a major is important. Furthermore, 
Baldwin’s superiority is assured for, 
in civilian life, he has reached the 
highest position in the social scale, 


having worked for an investment firm. 
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Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Contributor, “Western Review,” 
“Perspective” etc. 


Where others would have heaped 
scorn on this dull, insensitive flunky, 
White obviously believes in his char- 
acter and all he intended to ex- 
emplify. Stripped to his 
Baldwin is the organization man in 


essence, 


khaki, the American neutered autom- 
aton. He is a perfect example of the 
ill-effects of conformity and_ servi- 
tude. 

Before long, an attractive Chinese 
girl finds her way to the Major’s jeep. 
Where has she learned her perfect 
English? At Radcliffe. And just in 
won't think that 
classy enough, she’s also a general’s 


case the reader 
widow! But Baldwin’s men show no 
interest in the girl, and neither does 
Baldwin. He merely exhibits a weak 
attitude of being overly dependent 
on the Chinese girl’s approval of him. 
as if she were going to advance him 
in his investment-firm job. 

Everywhere Baldwin and his Gls 
ride, with their own private larder, 
they come upon refugees tramping 
the mountain road, hungry and home- 
less. The Chinese officers Baldwin 
meets are usually of no mind to co- 
operate in the scorched-earth policy: 
some are clever enough to bargain 
with this not very sharp American, 
some don’t want their few local tri- 
umphs of man over nature destroyed 
in a land of engineering paucity. And 
here, in the description of the slyly 
disaffecting Chinese soldiery and the 
suffering masses, living without dis- 
cipline under an ineffectual central 
government whose edicts cannot be 
enforced, White offers the single ele- 
ment of value in this book. His piece- 
by-piece description adds up and is 
informing. 

Baldwin, his well-fed men and the 
Chinese girl continue along their 
mountain road until they reach a 


large ammunition dump. It appear 
that U. S. taxpayers have largely paid 
the bill for this, the Chinese Gover. 
ment having stashed away these arms 
rather than given them to their ow C 
unreliable troops. The dump is blow, 
up, and Baldwin and the Radcliff 
girl hit the dirt, arm around wais, table 
But if White hasn’t been saving 
his Radcliffe girl for love interes, 
we soon find out why she made the 
trip. One of Baldwin’s trucks is hj. 
jacked and three of his men are slain, 
He finds the missing truck and per 
petrates a childish, brutal retaliation 
on guilty and innocent alike. The 
Chinese girl now scolds Baldwin for | 4 
killing all those innocent Chines 
people, threatening to withhold her)... 
approval of him unless he confesses 
his error. It’s a hard bargain she 
drives, but Baldwin makes the trade. } jn, 
The innocent human lives lost are 


choi 
conveniently forgotten in the al] 4, 
important “growth” Baldwin has { ya 
undergone. And having come this { 9. 


far, White has no intention of pres | jim, 
ing the love interest and introducing } hoe 
miscegenation: Baldwin and th], , 
Radcliffe girl part as Platonic friends } }34; 

Perhaps the most depressing thing | yyy 
about The Mountain Road is that } the 
White, the liberal-magazine journal § jp ¢ 
ist, has here reflected an acceptance the 
of a cheap pipe dream that has, at its } bef, 
base, almost as little regard for } yo 





human life and individuality as Com- | com 
munism; that, for all his good im-| [| 
tentions, he is time and again con-| was 
and false ideal, his} the 
feeble flag-waving for man’s dignity} flan 
being given the lie by his characters arr 
puppet-like behavior. But maybe this{ pict 
is too harsh an indictment; maybe in] viol 
his next novel he'll give a City College{Wo 
girl a chance. Maybe by then he willfapp 
have seen some better movies. psy 


fusing reality 
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t appear 
rgely paid 
e Govem. 


hese arms} gw ,LIFORNIA has a way of pro- 


ducing more lurid crimes than 
bo. blow ay other state in the nation. It's 
Radcliffe 


ind waist 


their own 
} 


as if the people there accepted the 
tabloid-and-movies 
= saving | eal thing and were making a con- 
> Interest. | ious effort to live up to it. The 
made the) wyrder trial of an attractive young 
cks is hi- 


are slain, 


world as_ the 


woman named Barbara Graham a 
few years ago documented this in 
vivid fashion. Miss 
crowded an awful lot of sordid and 


and per. 
retaliation 


Graham had 


like. The downright criminal living into her 
Idwin for 32 years. She had been a B-girl, 


Chinese 
nthold her 


confesses 


con woman, call girl and whore, had 
been convicted of perjury and been 
hauled in on a variety of other 


rgain she charges. She was a tough-minded, 
the trade. 


| lost are 

the all. 
lwin has 
‘ome this 

of press 
troducing 
and | the 
ic friends. 
sing thing 
d is that 


» journal 


knowing, hip babe who had, by 
choice as much as by chance, walked 
the seamy side of the street all the 
years of her life. When finally she 
was arrested with two of the small- 
time hoodlums with whom she had 
been living, there was little reason 
to doubt that she was capable of 
taking part, as charged. in the brutal 
murder of an old woman. And, on 
the basis of the evidence produced 
in court, there can be no quarrel with 
cceptanee ¥ the verdict of “Guilty.” Nevertheless, 
has, at ils before the trial was over, a highly 













gard fot} vocal portion of the population had 
y as Com | come to believe in her innocence. 

good it-} Leader of these pro-Graham forces 
gain co! was Ed Montgomery, a reporter for 
ideal, his}the San Francisco Examiner, whose 


’s dignity flamboyant stories at the time of her 
haracters¥arrest had done much to create the 
vaybe thisfpicture in the public mind of a 
maybe iM}violent and unregenerate “Tiger 
ty Colleg¢]Woman.” With him were her court- 
on he willlappointed second lawyer and a 
‘les. psychologist. A latter-day advocate 
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By John Keating 


Susan Hayward in Crime 
Drama, ‘|| Want to Live!’ 


is Walter Wanger, whose movie / 
Want to Live! is an all-out defense 
of Miss Graham and an out-spoken 
criticism of the conviction-hungry 
District Attorney, the methods of 
the police, the ethics and courage 
of her first attorney, and, above all, 
capital 
mind there is no doubt at all that 


punishment. In Wanger’s 
Miss Graham was an innocent victim 
of bad luck, a bad reputation and 
perjury. He accepts her story of 
what happened without qualification 
and in his movie makes a rather 
compelling case for its credibility. 


Director Robert Wise, working 
from a well-made screen-play by 
Don Manckiewicz and Nelson 


Gidding, has created a tense, exciting 
documentary of the gay life and 
tough times of a professional Bad 
Girl. And Susan Hayward brings her 
vibrantly to life in what is, to my 
mind, unquestionably the best fe- 
male performance of the year. As 
presented by Miss Hayward, this 
Barbara Graham comes off as one 
of the 
bitches the screen has shown. Tough, 


most attractive, perverse 
caustic, asking no sympathy, sus- 
picious of affection, true to her own 
mixed-up code, amoral in the con- 
ventional sense, she is also a warm, 
courageous, confused human being. 
Miss Hayward’s is a, remarkable 
performance as much for the depths 
and shadings she suggests as for the 
externals of character she conveys. 
Because of the strength of her per- 
formance as well as the structure of 
the screenplay, she dominates the 
film, but there are good, minor per- 
formances by Simon Oakland as 
Montgomery, Theodore Bikel as the 


psychologist, Virginia Vincent as 
her closest friend, Joe De Santis as 
the lawyer and Wesley Lau as the 
only one of the real-life Barbara’s 
three husbands shown on screen. 

An exciting, frenetic modern jazz 
score, written by John Mandel and 
played by a group which includes - 
Gerry Mulligan, Shelly Manne, Art 
Farmer and other jazz virtuosi, is 
woven expertly into the story so 
that it is both part of the fabric and 
also an effective underlining of the 
action and atmosphere. 


A NOTHER great performance, this 


one by Alec Guinness, is the 
core and heart of a superior screen 
version of the late Joyce Cary’s fine 
novel, The Horse’s Mouth. Guinness 
plays Gulley Jimson and, following 
Cary’s design, he creates what might 
be called a portrait of the artist as an 
old rogue. The excellence of Guinness 
as an actor is an old story; it would 
be news only if he should some day 
turn in an inept performance. But 
he also wrote the screenplay for 
The Horse’s Mouth and did a gen- 
erally fine job of it. The surface is 
always comic, and often rowdy slap- 
stick comedy, but glowing through 
it is the spirit of a man possessed. 
This Gulley Jimson is an artist, 
neither a velvet-collared or pictur- 
esquely blue-jeaned Bohemian nor a 
piercing-eyed romantic. He is, on 
his surface, a bum. He’s a fraud, a 
scrounger, completely untrustworthy, 
utterly irresponsible and aggressively 
Jimson the 
something else again—humble and 


anti-social. artist is 
arrogant both, driven by his demon, 
obsessed by his visions and interest- 
ed only in putting them on canvas 
or, preferably, a wall. We are made 
to understand just what an indomit- 
able old free spirit he is. In one 
long sequence, as Guinness glorious- 
ly superintends a small army of 
students in painting a giant mural 
on a wall of a bombed-out building 
though the wall is to be demolished 
almost immediately. Gulley is a truly 
heroic figure—and Guinness lets us 
see him plain. 





JAMES 


Mozart: Requiem, Rudolf Kempe 
conducting the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Choir of St. 
Cathedral and Elisabeth Griimer, 


Hedwig’s 


soprano, Marga Hoéffgen, contralto, 
Josef Traxel, tenor, Hans Gottolb, 
bass (Capitol EMI G 7113). This is 


a magnificent recording of Mozart's 
crowning work. In 
tangled 
the Requiem and its completion after 
Mozart’s death, there can be little 
dispute about Haydn’s verdict that 
the Requiem 


spite of the 


circumstances surrounding 


alone would have 


secured for its composer eternal 
fame. The score is more solemn and 
contrapuntal than most of Mozart’s 
writing, yet it takes the severe ma- 
terials used by the masters of church 
music and arranges them in a man- 
ner that is moving and exaltant, 


albeit a trifle too elaborate and 
operatic for any church service we 
can imagine today. 

Rudolf Kempe keeps all its diverse 
elements in perfect balance, and his 
shadings of the choir are a joy to 
hear after a surfeit of choral per- 
formances that seem to produce their 
fortes and pianos for their own 


sa kes. The 


familiar to me, 


soloists are mostly un- 
but they do ample 
justice to the music. The overall per- 
formance is better than most avail- 
able recordings, and, at its best, 
superior to the older Sir Thomas 
Beecham version. 

Sir William Walton: Fagade Suite, 
plus marches and overtures, The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by the composer (Angel 35639). The 
Facade Suite and Belshazzar’s Feast, 
to my mind, remain the most success- 


ful and durable of Walton’s many 
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compositions. Originally conceived 
in 1922 as a background for the 
amusingly eccentric verses of Dame 
Edith Sitwell, when Walton was 
barely twenty (years before the beat 
boys began reading poetry to jazz 
in San Francisco cellars), Facade has 
achieved a vitality all its own. 

It’s hardly surprising that Sir 
William conducts with freshness and 
verve, and the Philharmonia responds 
expertly to his enthusiasm. Except 
for the Portsmouth Overture, | find 
the other pieces rather conventional 
examples of Sir William’s special 
idiom, but they are pleasant enough. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 91 in E Flat; 
Symphony No. 103 in E Flat, Bavarian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra, Eugen 
Jochum, conductor (Decca DL 
9984). It’s no hardship to listen 
to still another in the growing flood 
of recordings of Haydn’s last sym- 
phonies, particularly when they are 
as handsomely done as on the present 
disc. Symphony No. 91 is less fre- 
quently performed than the others. 

The more familiar Symphony No. 
103 (nicknamed the “Drum Roll”) 
is one of the 12 Haydn composed 
when he was the rage of musical and 
social circles of London in 1795. 
It is a full-bodied work which re- 
flects the pleasant 
surrounding its composition. Eugen 
Jochum is excellent in both sym- 
phonies, although I can’t help a 
slight preference for Beecham’s re- 
cording. 

Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D 
Major, David Oistrakh with the Na- 
tional Philharmonic Orchestra, Alex- 
ander Gauk, conducting (Bruno Hi- 


Fi BR 14020). The Concerto in D 


circumstances 












Major by now has become so famj 
iar and standard that many violin 
take curious liberties with it just | 
prove that they are different, ¥, 
such idea seems to animate Oistrak) 
who is content to play it with matcfl E 
less beauty, understanding and very} [s1 
Having just recently heard Misch eopo 


Elman play an incredibly manner pf 
: don’ 


w ) 













version with the National Symphonf 
(his treatment of the third movemey 
was taken at such a funereal pace x MI 
to suggest a 33 rpm recording playei} 
at 16 rpm), I particularly enjoyed r 
+ "\ passed 
Oistrakh, who makes the third moy. rm 
ment wonderfully exciting, although} iritic 
I did not find Gauk and the Nation dd a 
Philharmonic fully able to match his 





P “heav} 
authority. oug! 
The best recording of this work's n, 


















to me, is still Jascha Heifetz ving 
Boston Symphony. 


the comparison of Oistrakh and Hei Wh 
fetz a stand-off, but Munch and th of 


Boston provide an accompaniment sion 
that is unequalled. If Oistrakh and}:bout 
Munch would get together, the resul 


ought to be unbeatable. 1. 
A Maria Stader Recital, songs by a 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schoek} p, 
with Karl Engel at the piano ( me 
DL 9994). There are all too fewpprty 
real Lieder singers left today, and ii 
is a pleasure to discover Mari ‘on 
Stader, who — for me, at least —iifing g 
a new one. While she has made seJithe th 
eral concert appearances in this com ~ 
a lg 


ry, I only remember having hearl 
her in Decea’s Ein Deutsches he 
quiem. On the basis of the preset |; 
recording, I am going to be on the 
lookout for any new releases. 
Miss Stader has an apparently lim 
itless ability to color her voice t 
meet the many demands of Lieder 
changing her tone and volume tofin the 
match their varying moods to per) * | 
I can’t think of anothe “gl 
woman currently singing who is he Pen 
equal in this genre, and among Ufpand 
men I have heard it’s hard to this Bt 
of anyone except Dieter Fischapfa. 
Dieskau—the wunderkind of the 
—who is a match for her. All in a] p,. 
A Maria Stader Recital is an excitilianswe 
discovery. 


fection. 
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e Oistrakh 


‘ith matd{FIEDLER 


and verve Leslie A. Fiedler’s “Final Thoughts on the 
Td MischsWeopold Case” (NL, November 17) was very 


manneral srofound—like the poetry of Ezra Pound, which 


c. 
Symphony York City 


don’t understand either. 
Tuomas L, JeLtrup 


movemen: 
eal pace os MERICAN CP 
ling played] ; 
. | [tis not for us to comment on the judgment 
ly enjoyed 


é yssed by Daniel Bell in his November 3 review 
hird more. four book The American Communist Party, A 
# although Critical History—though it strikes us as rather 
1e Nationgfodd and a trifle amusing that he begins by 
» match his jismissing the book as “unsatisfactory” and 
“heavy-going” and ends, as if it were an after- 
thought, by saying that “there is a rich amount 
of material in the volume” and that three of its 
est and most important chapters are “first- 
rte,” “quite just,” and “excellently done.” 
h and He.) What bothers us, and prompts this letter, is 
ch eee hat most of Bell’s strictures turn out, upon 
_  |xtutiny, to be mere disagreements of interpre- 
mpanimenttstion; and that he is advancing a point of view 
strakh and!ibout American Stalinism that seems to us ser- 
usly mistaken. 
1. “There is nothing [in our book] on the 
‘Bolshevization’ of the party, after 1925, which 
‘involved a complete reorganization of structure.” 
By “Bolshevization” of the CP after 1925, 
me can only mean the transformation of the 
party into a monolithic and totalitarian Stalinist 
dav. and i™- There are at least 50 pages in our book 
‘ detailing this process: the persecution of the 
dissident Lore group, a prerequisite for break- 
ing all inner disagreements; the imposition of 
the theory of “social fascism” ; 





this work, 
‘tz with the 
onally find 

















ver Mari 
- least —is 
; made ser the “frantic cam- 
paign,” as we put it, “to toughen the CP into 
a tightly disciplined, quasi-military party”; a 
lengthy description of the changes of the CP’s 
imer life during the early Thirties; the rise of 
the leader cult, ete. 


n this cow 
ving hearl 
utsches Re 


It is true we do not describe the changes in 
party leadership as the consequence of a “gen- 
eational conflict”—because we do not believe 
Jit was that. Every major change in CP leader- 

sip was due to the dictated needs of Moscow, 
not to any internal or autonomous developments 
in the party. 
rds to peri 2. Our book, says Bell, lacks “guiding ques- 
of ence ions.” For example: “How explain how a party, 
aha tl het sectarian-ridden as the CP was in the 

~ Pwenties, could, in the Thirties, so quickly ex- 
among “and and absorb large numbers of new members 


rd to thish.. while the Socialist party, relatively in the 
ar Fischepe position, found itself split by a violent gen- 
| of the af rational conflict created by the influx of 
_ Alli ounger elements.” 
aT » Does Bell really consider this a problem? The 
an eXxcilllfinswer, very simply, is that the SP never was, 
bor could be, “relatively in the same position” 
Vew LeatgDecember 1, 1958 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


as the CP. During the Thirties the SP was a 
democratic party, open to many influences and 
pressures ranging from FDR to Trotsky, and 
hence wracked by inner disputes; the conflict 
between generations represented a difference 
between an older, largely immigrant group en- 
trenched in the trade unions and a younger, 
more rootless and radical group. By contrast, 
the CP was a totalitarian party with a fanatical 
hard inner core ready to try to transform its 
public face at Comintern command; it enjoyed 
the prestige of being the defender of the 
“progressive” Soviet Union; it permitted no 
damaging inner clashes of opinion; and it dis- 
pensed certainties wholesale to a generation 
eager to receive them. This seems so obvious 
that we wonder why an observer as sophisticated 
and experienced as Bell feels any need to raise 
it as a “problem.” 


3. Bell critizes us for not noticing the “extra- 
ordinary tension between Browder’s public— 
and genuine—role in striving for an individual 
national approach [for the CP), long before 
Titoism and ‘revisionism’ were ever recognized 
as a heresy . . . with his private secret role of 
fashioning a Soviet underground apparatus.” 

We did not present this “extraordinary ten- 
sion,” because we believe it to be largely an 
extraordinary fiction. In the late Twenties Brow- 
der opposed those Communists who had an 
“exceptionalist” line toward the U.S., i.e., those 
who wanted somewhat to adapt themselves to 
American conditions. In the early Thirties, when 
he became party boss, he led the drive to im- 
pose the monstrous theory of “social fascism” 
upon the American radical community. He was 
then, as he would remain until at least 1945, 
the leading, most important agent of Stalinism 
in the United States. As such, he introduced 
the Popular Front line when Moscow told him 
to, neither before nor later, and without any 
signs of “an individual national approach.” The 
Popular Front line contained nothing “genuine,” 
to use Bell’s remarkable adjective; it was es- 
sentially a deception, a masquerade, and the CP 
leaders, particularly Browder, knew this. 

Browder must obviously have found it more 
comfortable personally to hobnob with liberals 
in the late Thirties than to sit in jail during the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact years. Even Stalin would have 
understood that! But, because the Comintern 
line changed, he sat in jail, spokesman for the 
“Yanks Are Not Coming” line. Was this evi- 
dence of a “right-wing tendency,” or of a 
“genuine” desire for “an individual national 
approach?” Browder’s “deviation” did not 
acquire political significance until his refusal 
to accept unconditionally—he was ready to ac- 
cept a good deal of it—the Duclos letter in 
1945. The Russians, we believe, chose to sac- 
rifice him because they felt the U. S. was now 
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DEAR EDITOR 





their main enemy and that a readjustment of 
the dimensions now required from the American 
CP needed a symbolic scapegoat. 

Still, be it noted (as we show in our book) 
as late as 1948 Browder was appealing for re- 
admission to the CP on the ground that he had 
just come to an “understanding of the dangers” 
of “events in connection with Yugoslavia” (i.e., 
the Titoist heresy). He therefore begged to be 
readmitted “by whatever means may be neces- 
sary.” Does this sound like a man engaged in a 
“genuine striving for an individual national ap- 
proach, long before Titoism?”—or even after 
the rise of Titoism? 

4. Browder’s right-wing tendencies, writes 
Bell, “were recognized best by [William Z.] 
Foster who always had a crankiness and hate of 
American life.” 

We are far from being admirers of Foster, 
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God knows; but if any Stalinist leader ever jlfhgve 
any genuine feeling for or insight into Ameria u 
life, it was he. Foster, after all, had beey Mhow 
leader of thousands of workers in mass strikeiThirti 
and had shown some ingenuity and counsfon o 
in that role. He had had the sense to opphied i 
the dual-union madness. He then became, |giioser 


Browder, though perhaps not quite with nve 
measureless servility of Browder, an agent diowed 
totalitarian Stalinism. 3. 

The “extraordinary tension” which Bell \iMana' 
rates us for neglecting is an effort to ange 


the history of the CP with a bit more “humaBsoup 
” than pe 
CP actually had. The absence of “guiding quip th 
tions” about which Bell complains would seg 
really to consist of Bell’s disagreement with 
“guidelines” that do appear in our book. iy re 


interest” or “sociological complexity’ 











with “genuine” and “individual” touches? 
may be what Browder now tells people in 
new role as consultant to the team working 
the Fund for the Republic Communism Proj 
No doubt, there are substantial disadvantagahgw 
in not being on this team; but it occurs toafl arg 
after reading Bell’s review, that one advantygdit, th 
is that it helps keep one’s head clear — 
wretched and inglorious past of Earl Bro 
Waltham, Mass. Irvine Ho 
Lewis 


nist 


that 
















Vr. Bell replies: 

1. [ said that the Howe-Coser book 
heavy going because of such phrases as * 
pealing to workers who were often breaki 
into literacy and to immigrants for whom 
coming triumph of socialism was somehow! 
lated to their coming rise on the social ladé 
or this botch of P 
rington’s metaphor: “The spoils of the 6 


of the new world .. .” 


Barbecue had been divided but not, milli 


chef may have the ingredients for a good 
yet over-cook it badly. 

2. A party, no matter how monolithic, 
to translate policy into organizational terms 
writer, trying to explain the transformation 
the Communist party from a quarrelsome # 
into a combat organization, has to show ho 
forms were developed to meet such needs. 
basic form of Bolshevization was the p 





nuclei. This, I repeat, Howe and Coser faild 
to discuss. Nor did they, throughout their bo 
systematically treat of organizational proble 

It was in this connection, I said, that He 
and Coser had failed to understand the meg 
ing of Browder’s Open Letter of 1933 C 
the Party’s growth in the Thirties, comp 
to the Socialist party. The function of 4 
Open Letter was to sweep out the old Pa x 
warhorses whose factional commitments 
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der ever hgftgve impeded the entry of new members. With- 
ito Americaigt understanding this, one cannot understand 
had beep how the Communists were able to grow in the 


mass strikaffhirties. | did not make it a complete explana- 
and counsfeon of the lack of conflict, but showed how this 
© tO oppebied in with organizational changes. Howe and 


became, jgser, in quoting me in their Point 3 have 
ite with gionveniently dropped the sentence that fol- 
an agent @lowed and which made this point. 

3. By talking of “monolithic party” and 
‘ich Bell }§Manatical hard core,” Howe and Coser make 
angerous oversimplifications. Like any human 












nore “hungkroup, the Communists have not been immune 
ty” than tio personal rivalries, and—more important— 
Zuiding qusfe the inherent factionalism which besets all 
, would s ical movements. Certainly the defections of 
rent with tthe earliest years have had their counterparts 
r book. fp recent times: Marty, Tillon, Lecoeur, Herve, 


t of BrowkeQucchi, Magnani, Reale, Gates, Tito, Nagy, etc. 
Vho becomes the apparatchik, seduced by sadism 
sd power, and who does not; who the bureau- 
1 working grat and who the lurking idealist, who the 
nism Proj osi and who the Gyula Hay, is not—as we 
lisadvantaggiaw in Hungary and Poland—a closed book. 
occurs to wf argued in the review, and I shall not repeat 
ne advantygit, that “right” tendencies—the desire for ac- 
ear —. legitimacy, etc.—beset many Commu- 
-arl Browdefyist parties, particularly weak ones. I believe 
IRVING Hon that the dissolution of the American Commu- 
Lewis nist Party during the war represented one such 
tendency. How otherwise explain the vehemence 
of the Duclos letter? (The fact that Browder 
might have recanted, if given a chance, does 
not change that fact.) I felt that the drama 
igof the Communist party in America lay in the 
jension between such right tendencies, in the 
somehow mf leheran phase, and the secret role of cooper- 
social ladiqgitting with the Soviet underground (which 
sotch of Pug Howe and Coser do not discuss). 
of the Graj|4. Certain invidious political habits never 
not, milli tie, nor, unfortunately, fade away. Messrs. Howe 
ering, accu} ind Coser’s ad hominem last paragraph under- 
1 charity.” 4) cores that point. 
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